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LITERATURE. 
‘¢ THE HISTORY OF THE FORTY veztrs.’’ * 


Mr. E. J. W. Gres is a young Orientalist, 
who is worthily following the footprints of 
his master, the famous Turkish scholar, Dr. 
Redhouse. He began with Ottoman Poems, 
which he translated into pleasing English 
verse—e.g., the Carpe Diem of the bard Mesibi 
(fifteenth century), whose refrain caresses 
the ear— 

‘‘Hark! the Bulbul’s lay so joyous: ‘ Now have 

come the days of spring,’’’ &c. 

The next venture was the “Story of 
Jewad,” from a volume written in a.u. 1211 
(= 1796-7), by Ali Aziz Efendi, the Cretan, 
and entitled Phantasms (Mukhayyaldt) from 
the Divine Presence. Jewad forms the second 
flight; the third contains a variety of new 
stories, which Mr. Gibb proposes to translate, 
and the first is a sc/mi of sundry tales from 
the Thousand Nights and a Night. Here, 
among the many contained in the Arabic texts, 
as Kamar al-Zamin. Prince Amjad and the 
Ebony (enchanted) Horse, appears the history 
of Zayn al-Asnim, the first of the decade 
which many Orientalists have attributed to 
Galland’s pen, and which now has been 
traced for the first time by Mr. Gibb to an 
Eastern source. The dates would admit of 
a Turkish translation from the French; but 
the treatment in the Mukhayyal is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Contes Arabes, to which 
the Enchanted Boat and the King of the 
Génies may be credited. If this be a real 
‘‘find,” we may reasonably expect to come 
upon the other nine ‘‘Gallands,” and to 
establish decisively their Oriental origin. 
More of this in my forthcoming ‘‘Supple- 
mentals.”” 

The “Forty Vezirs” is attributed to one 
‘“‘Sheykh-Zadeh,” + which simply means 


* “Or the Story of the Forty Morns and Eves”’ 
(Redway, 1886), inscribed to Mr. W. A. Clouston, 
whose Popular Tales and Traditions, &>., are about 
to be published by Messrs. Blackwood. A handy 
volume of pp. xl. (prefuce and table of con- 
tents) +378 +44, the latter containing three appen- 
dices : (A.) stories from various sources, Bellet¢cte’s 
excerpts ; India Office MS. ; Behrmann’s excellent 
German version, and the Quaritch MS. No. ii.; 
(B.) extracts from Petis de la Croix; and (C.) a 
useful comparative table. The print is clear and 
good, but somewhat oversized for the page; and 
an index of names and notes is wanting. 

t+ Mr. Gibb writes the word ‘“‘ Zida,” and he 
and I have agreed to join issue touching the final 
aspirate. He omits it, contending justly enough 
that in Turkish, as shown by nomiual and other 
inflections, it is a vowel. I would always preserve 
it—with due warning to the reader—for several 
reasons. Firstly, the omission mutilates the word 
and may change its sense—eg., Khoji (for 
Khwijeh) would in Hindostani mean a eunuch. 
Moreover, the best speakers in Stambul and Shiraz 
always articulate the spiritus asper, although Euro- 
peaus very often fail to catch the sound; and 
no educated man would say ‘‘Fatimi’’ for 
Fatimeh. 





Shaykh-Son ; but in one MS. (Add. 7882, 
British Museum) we find the name of the 
author Ahmad al-Misri, and we may fairly 
accept this Egyptian provenance. In p. !25 
the tailor of Cairo is preferred to him of 
Baghdad, and on p. 286 the mise-en-scéne is 
the Nilotic capital. Thus, too, we may 
account for the Persian tone of thought which 
pervades the narratives. The frame-story is 
essentially one of the Sindibad-Dolopathos 
cycle, in which we may include the ‘ Ten 
Wazirs” of the Bulsk text (Thousand Nights 
and a Night). In the “Tale of Jili’4d and 
Shimis” the number of the ministers is 
seven, as usual in the Sindibad cycle; but 
the full decade is advised by the Imam al- 
Jara’i. 

“°Tis meet for a man before entering upon 
important matters to consult ten intelligent 
friends; if he have only five, to apply twice to 
each ; if only one, ten times at different visits ; 
and if none, let him repair to his wife and 
consult her, and, whatever she advise him to do, 
let him do the direct contrary.” 


The latter is a quotation from Caliph Omar ; 
not, as the Shaykh-Zadeh twice most igno- 
rantly states, from Mohammed ; and Tommy 
Moore has been daring enough to repeat it 
in the very headquarters of monogamy— 


‘* Whene'er you’re in doubt, said a sage I once 
knew, 
’Twixt two lines of conduct which course to 
pursue, 
Ask a woman’s advice, and, whate’er she acvise, 
Do the very reverse, and you’re sure to be wise.”’ 


A furens femina tempts a chaste young 
prince to no purpose, and accuses him of an 
attempt upon her virtue. The king, her hus- 
band and his father, determines to punish 
him with death ; and is prevented only by the 
representations and instances of his forty 
ministers, till the expiry of the forty morns 
and eves during which the horoscope of the 
accused forbids him to excuse himself. Thus 
the tales number, or should number, eighty ; 
for the lady, single-handed, answers all the 
ministers, very often, it must be owned, very 
little to the purpose. Not a few of the 
fabliaux are borrowed from the Arabian 
Nights ; and I have found several—notably the 
‘‘Lady’s Fourth Story”—in the Wortley 
Montague MS. of the Bodleian. At last the 
immodest young person meets with poetical 
justice. She is tied to the tail of a wild 
ass (a Persian touch) and, ‘‘torn into pieces 
small even as her ear, she is left upon the 
shrubs and stones.” 

Mr. Gibb does not write only ad clerum; 
and thus he has been obliged to ‘leave in 
the obscurity of an Eastern language’ three 
whole tales (pp. 353, 366, and 399). No. 2 
being exceedingly witty and fescennine. He 
has had the good’sense, when he supplants a 
broad joke by a banal English phrase, to sub- 
join in a note the original Turkish (pp. 109, 
140, 199, 215, and 382). Yet some of the novelle 
are highly spiced enough: see the amorous 
princess in the Eleventh Wazir’s story (pp. 
381-3); and the truly Turkish and unspeak- 
able version of modest Aesop’s ‘‘ Countryman 
and his Son.” Of the less Milesian I would 
especially commend the story of the Venus- 
star and the magical angels, Harut and Marut 
(p- 167); the explanation of the proverb 
“‘Take counsel of the cap that is on thy 
| head ” (p. 862); and the Thirty-seventh 








a 


Wazir’s tale, showing why ‘‘ men have beaten 
their wives since the days of Saint Adam”’ 
(p. 349). 

And here, meseems, it were best to give 
the reader a sample of the book. The usual 
misogynic touch, worthy of Jankyn of Oxen- 
ford, is found (p. 33) in the foll»wing : 


‘*O king, it beseems thee to be not heedless, 
for many are the lies and tricks of women, so 
that if one of them but look at her great toe, 
she will hatch every day two and seventy 
different plots and tricks.’ 


We have two notable instances of the 
catch-question, which none can answer save 
the writer : 


** Quoth he, ‘What do the kings of the world 
resemble, and what do their agents resemble, 
and what do the people resemble, and what do 
the king’s enemies resemble, and what do the 
sheykhs resemble *’ (p. 50)... . Quoth the 
prince, ‘O, my father, this world resembles 
a pasture, and these people resemble the sheep 
that wander in that pasture, and the king 
resembles their shepherd, and the owner of the 
sheep is God Most High, and the nobles 
resemble that shepherd's dogs, and the enemy 
resembles the wolf, and the sheykhs and the 
wise resemble the guardians appointed by God 
Most High over the shepherd, who forbid the 
shepherd by the order of God Most High when- 
ever he would do evil to the sheep’” (p. 51). 


And still better— 


‘*It is even as when one day they asked the 
Holy Apostle, ‘ What is the root of the Faith, 
and what is its head, and what is its life, and 
what is its heart, and what is its seed, and 
what is its leaf, and what is its place, and 
what is its fruit?’ Tbe Apostle (peace on him!) 
replied, ‘The root of the Faith is the grace of 
God, and its head is the Word of the Profes- 
sion, and its life is the Koran, and its heart 
is sincerity, and its place is the believer's heart, 
and its seed is knowledge, and its leaf is piety, 
and its branch is the fear of God, and its core 
is modesty and generosity, and its fruit is 
thanking God; even as He saith in His Glorious 
Word, ‘If ye render thanks, surely, indeed, 
will I give you increase’ ”’ (p. 268). 

‘* Pand,” or good counsel, so often offered, 
and so seldom accepted, abounds, as the 
following two specimens show: 


‘‘And the sages have said that eight things 
bring disgrace upon a man: the first is going 
to dine at a place without invitation, the second 
is interfering between another and his wife, the 
third is giving ear to every one’s words, the 
fourth is slighting the king, the fifth is setting 
one’s self above a great man, the sixth is 
speaking to those who listen not to one’s words, 
the seventh is begging a favour of an avaricious 
and indifferent person, and the eighth is going 
to the enemies’ gate ”’ (p. 217). 

‘*Do good to him who doth good to thee; 
do good to him, too, who doth evil to thee; 
supply the need of him who asketh a need of 
thee; love the folk as much as in thee lieth; 
take heed that thou cast no one’s fault in his 
face; speak not the word which will grieve; 
if thy neighbour be sick, ask after him; think 
of others what thou thinkest of thyself; be not 
treacherous ; let thy love be always with the 
good; never interrupt a person and speak to 
others; talk not with him who loveth thee 
not; when with a great man speak not before 
he doth; ever guard thee against hy ites 
and evil women, and trust them not” (p. 303), 


Lastly, I am tempted to transcribe the opening 
of a tale which appears to have the merit of 
originality : 

“In the olden time there was a youth, and 
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they told him that in a certain city was a 
wondrous fair woman who had no like in 
beauty in any place. The youth fell in love 
with her without having seen her, and he set 
out for the city where the woman was. While 
he was journeying on the road he saw some 
folks sowing wheat, and after an hour that 
seed ripened and was cut, whereupon they 
burned it with fire; and the youth wondered 
at them. He went on further, and saw a man 
grasping a stone and trying to lift it, but he 
could not lift it; and then he put another stone 
on the top of that stone, and he was able to 
lift them a little ; then he put yet another stone 
on that, and this time, when he- had laid the 
three stones together he lifted them up and 
bare them off. And he wondered at this too. 
He went on further and saw some people 
mounted on a sheep, and there was one mounted 
above them, and there were some others who 
sought to mount but could not. And the 
youth marvelled at these also. And he passed 
on and came to the city where that woman 
was ; and he saw an elder seated at the gate of 
that city. The youth saluted him, and he 
returned the salutation and asked, saying, 
‘Wherefore art thou come here?’ The youth 
replied, ‘They say that in this city is a beautiful 
woman; I am come to see her.’ The elder 
said, ‘ What hast thou seen of wonders on the 
road thou camest ?’ He replied, ‘I have seen 
many wonders, things greatly to be marvelled 
at.’ The elder said, ‘Tell them, that I may 
hear.’ So the youth related all that he had 
seen. He asked, ‘ Knowest thou what those 
were?’ The youth said, ‘Nay.’ The elder said, 
‘They who sowed the seed and, when it had 
reached perfection, burned it, are those persons 
who perform a good deed and then go and act 
with hypocrisy and say to the passers-by— 
‘* Now have I done a good deed”’; and so burn 
it with their tongues and make it naught. And 
that man who could not carry the stone and 
put two other stones on it and then carried 
them, is he who commits a sin—at first it feels 
very heavy; he does it again, and it feels 
lighter than the first time ; he does it yet again, 
and this time he gets used to it and it feels not 
heavy at all, whereupon he takes it and bears 
it wheresoever he will. And those people 
mounted on the sheep, and the men over them, 
and those others who sought to mount but were 
unable; that sheep is the world, and those 
mounted on the sheep are the rich men, and he 
mounted over them is their prince, and those 
who were unable to mount are the poor’” 
(p. 307 et seq.). 

And now the reader can judge for himself. 
In my opinion the version is definitive and 
final, despite the popular saying, ‘‘ Everything 
suffers by translation save a bishop.” The 
style is light and pleasant with the absolutely 
necessary flavour of quaintness ; and the notes, 
though short and few, are sufficient and satis- 
factory. We may look forward with pleasure 
and interest to hearing more from Mr. Gibb. 

Ricuarp F. Burton. 








A Ilistory of England. By Spencer Walpole. 
Vols 1V. and V. (Longmans.) 


Firty years of English history in five thick 
volumes is no light matter. Now that Mr. 
Spencer Walpole’s work has been safely 
carried from Waterloo to Sevastopol, both he 
and his readers have reason to congratulate 
themselves on itscompletion. He has finished 
with credit an arduous task. We have got 
what is, in spite of deficiencies, the most 
adequate account yet presented to us of a 
great epoch. The Long War was like the 
damming back of a great river. When it 


ended the barriers were removed, the stream 
of reform began to flow, gathered force, 
became a flood and spent itself. Between the 
beginning and the end of the War we step 
from one world into another ; and the Crimean 
War in turn seems to close this new chapter 
and launch us upon yet another of our history. 
The period which Mr. Walpole has chosen has 
an intrinsic completeness. To have approached 
nearer to our own times would have carried 
him into controversial and non-historical 
ground; and fortunately he found in the 
triumph of Free Trade at once a climax and a 
conclusion. Accordingly, in these volumes 
domestic history terminates with the fall of 
Lord Derby’s first administration; and it is 
only because foreign and colonial questions do 
not wind themselves up at the same point that 
any later events are introduced. Foreign 
affairs are brought down to the end of the 
Crimean War; Indian history to the dissolu- 
tion of the East India Company; and there 
are two or three subsidiary chapters, a church 
chapter, a colonial chapter, and a chapter of 
morals to adorn the tale. 

Though a Liberal of the Liberals, Mr. 
Walpole’s sympathy and admiration are 
mainly bestowed upon the last administration 
of Sir Robert Peel. In foreign affairs—where 
his happy gift of lucid and rapid narrative 
makes him particularly effective—he devotes 
himself to a skilful and painstaking vin- 
dication of Lord Aberdeen. We have been 
accustomed to regard Louis Philippe as an 
arch-plotter, Guizot as an almost equally 
guilty accomplice, and Aberdeen as somewhat 
of a puppet in their hands. But then our 
notions have been much tinted by the popu- 
larity of Lord Palmerston, and to Lord 
Palmerston Mr. Walpole is no more a friend 
than Mr. Greville was. Reconsideration of 
the despatches has brought him to the con- 
clusion that Aberdeen’s policy was wise and 
successful, and that Guizot and the French 
king were by no means such double-dealers as 
they have generally been supposed. In his 
view, they were rather fools than knaves; 
and the beginning of the mischief was due 
more to meddlesome agents than to the 
blundering or trickery of the principals. 

‘* Bulwer,” says he severely, ‘“‘ had an oppor- 
tunity in writing the memoir of himself, which 
he called a Life of Lord Palmerston, of defend- 
ing his own conduct. It will seem to most 
persons inexcusably insubordinate, and to have 





justified the severe censure which it elicited 
trom Aberdeen.” 


| But it is round Peel that the interest of the 
| period and Mr. Walpole’s enthusiasm gather ; 
and he leads up to Peel’s death with skill, 
and crowns it with a character only too long 
for quotation. Peel’s name is associated with 
the most beneficial measures.of his time ; and 
it is his misfortune rather than his fault that 
he was compelled to figure in a false light 
and expose himself to the charge of incon- 
sistency. 

‘*The one reform which will always be asso- 
ciated with the name of Grey was exceeded in 
importance by the six great reforms which this 
country owes to Peel. In 1819 Peel reformed 
the currency ; in 1823 he reformed the Criminal 
Code; in 1829 he emancipated the Roman 
Catholics; in 1842 he reformed the Tariff; in 
1843 he reformed the Banking System; in 
1846 he repealed the Corn Laws. Who is that 
minister whose admirers can boast that his 








name can b2 associatel with six reforms so 
beneficent and so enduring as these ?” 

These five and thirty years of peace form 
a period singularly devoid of picturesque or 
dramatic incident, and crowded everywhere 
with bourgeois detail. A historian who has 
to face in succession prisons and sewers, 
factories and mines, baths and washhouses, 
poor laws and corn laws, budgets, bankruptcy, 
and banking, has a prospect before him which 
needs a stout heart. Mr. Walpole has some- 
thing of the arithmetic sleight-of-hand of the 
‘‘ passionate statistician,” but he has fortu- 
nately also method and perspicuity; and so 
intelligible does he make his account of sugar 
duties and timber duties, and sliding scales 
and dead-and-gone budgets, that it is with 
astonishment the reader reflects at the end 
of the volume that he cannot recall one single 
thing about them. Mr. Walpole’s research in 
Hansard and the Parliamentary Papers has been 
considerable, though he is rather too much 
disposed to take a statement for granted as a 
matter of fact because it was uttered in 
debate in the House of Commons. But it is 
no small merit that he spares us a repetition 
of the often-told stories of famous debates, 
and leaves Disraeli and Don Pacifico to those 
who have told of them before. For the rest, he 
relies on the ordinary memoirs and books of 
reference; and, indeed, the early part of 
vol. v. is almost a rewriting in narrative of 
Greville, Lord Malmesbury, and Sir T. Martin. 
He allows himself, now and then, to correct the 
errors of his authorities in pungent little foot- 
notes, and dissociates himself by antithesis 
from ‘‘ ordinary historians” (v.91); but when 
he says 
‘* the dreary pages in which Mill and Wilson, 
Thornton and Marshman, have related the 
doings of the English in India find few readers, 
because these authors have contrived to make 
an account which should have sparkled like a 
rivulet in the sunshine as dull as a shady pool,” 


he is not more infelicitous in the simile than 
unkind to authors to whom he is not a little 
indebted. 

The chapters on India are, perhaps, the 
least satisfactory part of the book. Although 
clear and lucid enough, the ground they cover 
is too vast for their extent. Rather essays 
than history, it would, perhaps, have been 
better not to have attempted them at all. 
The chapter on the ecclesiastical movements 
of the period, in addition to a long and 
irrelevant introduction, and some odd severities 
upon Luther’s supposed debt to Greek myth- 
ology and some unheard-of likeness between 
Bunyan’s Deity and “ the Jupiter of Homer,” 
contains a very interesting account of the 
Scotch Disruption, and a suggestive parallel 
between the Free Kirk and the Tractariaus ; 
but it breathes a very unecciesiastical spirit, 
which is not always the spirit of justice. 
Elsewhere, on one of the negotiations before 
the Crimean War, Mr. Walpole says: 

“The Latins, on hearing the decision of the 
Porte that they should be allowed to celebrate 
mass once a year in the church of the Virgiu 
near Gethsemane, but that they should not be 
permitted to disturb the altar and its ornaments, 
declared that it was impossible to celebrate 
mass on @ schismatic slab of marble and before 
a crucifix whose feet were separated.” 

The sentiment is that of Gibbon, and he would 
not have been ashamed of the language. 
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The style of the book deserves high 
raise. There is a self-conscious stateliness 
about it which gives rather the effect of a 
man in buckram performing a galliard, and 
it abounds in forced antitheses, which are less 
brilliants than paste. But it has motion, 
brightness, and finish, and it never drags. 
There is a crowd of good epigrams. ‘“ An 
amiable nobleman” is a cruel description, 
without further addition, for the foreign 
secretary, Lord Malmesbury ; and of George 
IV. and Canning it is very amusing to read 
that the king was one “‘ who could occasion- 
ally forgive his own enemies, but who rarely 
tolerated his wife’s friends.” But, although 
often very happy in epigram and antithesis, 
in simile and metaphor, Mr. Walpole, like 
many another, is almost uniformly disastrous, 
and the laughter is all the other way. Duffy, 
Davis, Meagher, and Mitchell, 
‘like foam had floated to the surface through 
the elevating force of their own abilities.” 

Again, 

“(The Russian] like the glacier, which 
through long centuries advances foot by foot 
through an Alpine valley with a patience that 
never tires, with an impetus that never fails 

. is slowly but gradually advancing the 
frontiers of his vast dominions ”— 
a statement which may be true of Russia, but is 
not true of glaciers. And there are two gems: 


“‘misrule always leans on abuse and gilds the 
pockets of the agents it finds necessary to 
employ,” 
which is as eccentric in grammar as in meta- 
phor, and 


“‘The potato made it possible for Ireland to 
support almost as many families as she had 
acres of her soil, and the Trish, gradually 
driven from their industrious [sic] pursuits by 
English competition, swarmed upon the land. 
The potato stood between them and the grave.” 
There are, too, some slovenly passages, which 
are all the more jarring for their excellent 
surroundings. One minister “replaced with 
another,” persons ‘‘ accompanied with ladies,”’ 
a check “imposed to the multiplication of 
beer-houses,” are only less bad than ‘he 
enumerated the three candidates whom he 
thought were alone available for the queen’s 
hand,” and ‘they assumed the imperium of 
the Church in the cmperio of the State, and 
they could not see that when the two imperia 
collided the weaker of the two must neces- 
sarily give way.” 

_ These, however, are slips which, like the 
inaccuracies of fact in making Muschenbroek 
of Leyden a German or Cardinal Newman a 
“head of a house,” would, in a work of less 
merit, be trifling. But the lessons drawn 
from this half-century of history do not 
command immediate assent. That the great 
fact of England’s history in this time is the 
growth of Australia, and that her really great 
men are her inventors and engineers, is an 
odd conclusion to so much political history. 
Stated in this bald way, it seems to be either 
a paradox or a Philistinism ; for immensely 
important and immensely influential upon our 
national life as these facts and men un- 
doubtedly are, they do not surpass in value 
the other facts and figures of our history. 
Great as the future of Australia is, it is still 
in the future and matter of prophecy; and if 





this broad yiew of national greatness is to be 


taken, the teachers like Darwin stand above 
the inventors like Watt. Still, with what- 
ever flaws of workmanship and peculiarities 
of opinion, Mr. Walpole’s concluding volumes 
are a valuable and interesting work. It is 
because they are so good that we wish they 
were much better. It is because he is able to 
challenge comparison with the first rank that 
we are obliged to place him among the 
‘‘ ordinary ”’ historians. His book is interest- 
ing to read, aud will be useful to refer to; 
and in its own field and period we are likely 
to wait some time before we are presented 
with a better. J. A. Hamitron. 








Gycia: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Lewis 

Morris. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

To at least one reader it has been, and prob- 
ably to many readers it will be, a solid satis- 
faction to learn from Mr. Lewis Morris’s brief 
preface that Gycia ‘‘ was written with a view 
to stage representation ” ; and that, therefore, 
he wishes it to be judged ‘rather as an 
acting play than as a dramatic poem.” It 
would indeed be well if the dramatic form 
were always confined to works written with 
histrionic intention, for the so-called dramatic 
poem, beautiful as it may be in parts, must 
always be as a whole unsatisfactory. It is, 
in the first place, unsatisfactory to the reader. 
The conditions of dramatic writing compel 
the writer to handicap himself, to omit much 
that is essential to a full realisation of the 
action of the story told; but he does this 
willingly, because he knows that the missing 
elements will be supplied by the scenery, 
gesture, intonation, and ‘‘ business”? of the 
stage. A drama which is written but has 
yet to be played, an opera score which has 
yet to be performed, or an architect’s eleva- 
tion of a house which has yet to be built, 
may in itself give us a certain kind of 
pleasure ; but a large element of that pleasure 
is dependent upon the fact that in imagination 
we realise the unrealised by mentally seeing 
the actual play, hearing the actual opera, 
entering the actual house. If we know that 
the play can never be presented, the opera 
never performed, the house never built, it is 
impossible that our pleasure should not be 
diminished, because we must feel ourselves 
in the presence of an artistic organism which 
is in a condition of arrested development, and 
which, if intended so to remain, has no 
adequate reason of being. The natural way 
of telling a story is by the continuous narra- 
tive of the novel. The dramatic form of 
setting a story is really only admissible, 
because only inevitable, when it has not to 
be told, but to be acted. 

The hybrid dramatic poem is, in the 
second place, unsatisfactory to the critic. 
A simple poem or a simple drama he knows 
how to deal with, but here he is in a 
difficulty from which it is impossible to extri- 
cate himself. The work may be poetically 
most successful in the very places where it is 
dramatically most faulty, or vice versi ; and 
it is hardly possibly that it can justify itself 
to a judgment guided by diverse and some- 
times conflicting canons. Shakspere is at 
once a great poet and a great dramatist ; but, 
if I may so put it, his poetic greatness—so 
far as that greatness is manifested in the 
plays—comes, as it were, by the way, while 





his dramatic greatness is the result of delibe- 
rate intent ; and it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to find passages in which Shakspere the poet 
imperils the success of Shakspere the dra- 
matist. The point, however, is that whereas 
in a drama pure and simple such passages may 
be found, in the dramatic poem they must be 
found, for the simple reason that in producing 
such a work the writer’s eye cannot be single. 
I would not have Philip van Artevelde and 
Bothwell other than they are ; but I cannot, 
at the same time, rid myself of a suspicion 
that they are in one sense splendid mistakes. 

I must apologise for this long digression, 
but Mr. Lewis Morris has provided so apt a 
text that a sermon was inevitable; and as it 
justifies, or endeavours to justify, the scheme 
of his latest work it is to be hoped that he, 
at any rate, will be tolerant of its length. On 
the merits of Gycia as an acting play a writer 
who cannot speak with the authority of a 
theatrical manager or even of a practised 
dramatic critic is necessarily somewhat diffi- 
dent in offering an opinion, but such opinion 
as I have formed is distinctly favourable. 
The dramatis personae have life and indi- 
viduality ; the situations are for the most 
part strong and rich in really dramatic effects ; 
the architecture of the plot is simple, har- 
monious and symmetrical, without any of that 
obtrusive artificiality which often accompanies 
symmetry ; and the action never drags, but is 
always in determinate progressive movement. 
A drama of which these things can be truth- 
fully said is not merely good as drama, but 
has that element of popularity which is of 
more practical value than the absolute good- 
ness of which only critics take account; 
indeed, its only noteworthy defect from the 
manager’s and theatre-goer’s point of view is 
that it does not lend itself readily to those 
spectacular displays which some consider the 
glory and some the bane of contemporary 
dramatic presentation, but which are beyond 
doubt one of the most prominent features of it. 
If, however, it is possible for any play to 
have sufficient intrinsic human interest to 
allow sensational ‘‘ mounting” to be dispensed 
with, that possibility is realised in the five 
acts of Gycia. 

The drama is founded on the story related 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the De 
Administratione Imperii. The date of the story 
is circa 970 a.p.; the scene of the first act is 
laid in the palace of the King of Bosphorus, 
that of the other four in or near the palace of 
the archon of the Chersonese Republic. For 
state reasons the daughter of the archon is 
offered in marriage to the son of the king ; but 
when they meet the official engagement is 
ratified by mutual love at first sight. The 
tragic element in the play has its genesis in 
the unrequited passion of Irene, one of the 
maidens in the train of the heroine Gycia, for 
her mistress’s husband, the Prince Lysander. 
She confesses her love only to be coldly re- 
pulsed, and resolves upon a scheme of revenge. 
Her crowning triumph is achieved when she 
secures the alliance of Gycia by persuading 
her of her husband’s treachery to herself and 
to her country; and Gycia, after denouncing 
Lysander to the archon and senators of 
Cherson, only learns that she has been deceived 
when it is too Jate too save Lysander from his 
decreed doom. Even from this very brief 


summary it will be inferred that the story 
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provides opportunities for powerful situations, 
and Mr. Morris does not neglect them. The 
latter half of the play is rich in pathos, which 
has a certain Greek dignity and restraint ; 
and, indeed, Gycia, in feeling though not in 
form, is dominated by the classical rather than 
by the romantic spirit. I am not fond of these 
epithets; but when used with frank loose- 
ness, as I have used them here, they have the 
advantages which belong to all brief and 
familiar terms of characterisation, and I am 
setting down an impression rather than 
making a classification. It will be noticed 
that 1 have not attempted to enforce or 
illustrate my estimate of Gycia by any quota- 
tions. The omission has been deliberate. The 
drama contains much fine poetry—indeed, Mr. 
Lewis Morris would hardly be likely to 
publish any volume concerning which this 
remark could not be made—but its value is, 
as it ought to be in such a work, mainly 
dramatic, and must, therefore, be judged in 
its place. The verse is throughout strong, 
fluent, rich, variously expressive, and ade- 
quate with that adequacy which satisfies 
without drawing attention to itself; and no 
competent reader will disparage a drama on 
the ground that it cannot be sampled by 
elegant extracts. As a last ‘‘ discriminating ” 
word, it may be said that Megacles, the 
court chamberlain, who is introduced to 
supply the element of humour, is not a con- 
spicuous success. James Asucrorr Noster. 








The Far Interior: a Narrative of Travel and 
Adventure from the Cape of Good Hope 
across the Zambesi to the Lake Regions of 
Central Africa. By Walter Montagu Kerr. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Tus work has the defect ofits title. Itis too 
prolix, and would have lost little by being 
condensed into one volume instead of expanded 
into two volumes of over three hundred pages 
each. There is a considerable amount of fine 
writing, which might have been judiciously 
omitted, and a somewhat wearisome reiterance 
of trivial incidents, important only to the 
narrator. Otherwise it is a spirited record of 
what may be fairly described as a brilliant 
episode in the history of African exploration. 
The journey was undertaken in the year 
1884, partly to inspect the Tati gold fields 
discovered in 1876, partly to fill up a few of 
the blank spaces still far too numerous on the 
map of South-east Africa, partly through a 
sheer spirit of enterprise, which inspired the 
daring project of traversing the country 
between the Cape and Lake Nyassa without 
adequate means. The author, in fact, boasts 
that ‘‘alone he did it,” unaccompanied for 
most of the way by any other European, 
without a corps of regularly engaged porters, 
and compelled mainly to rely on his personal 
resources for food and the guides required to 
escort him from tribe to tribe. Nevertheless, 
he contrived to accomplish all his objects, 
coming out safe at the other end, after passing 
through a series of adventures anyone of 
which might at any moment have proved 
fatal. 

The interest of the journey lies chiefly in 
the section between the Limpopo and Zam- 
besi, although this is not quite such an 
unknown region as the author scems to imply. 
So far back as 1859, Baines had already 





penetrated as far north as Maghunda in 
Mashonaland, and ten years later Mauch was 
inspecting the auriferous districts in the 
Umvukwe uplands; while, in 1881-3, Mr. 
F. C. Selous very nearly completed the survey 
of this important water-parting, which lay 
right across the path of our traveller. Here, 
accordingly, he had an opportunity of doing 
some good geographical work; and he has, 
in fact, cleared up most of the points 
left doubtful by Mr. Selous. It is now quite 
evident that all the streams rising on the 
western and eastern slopes of the Umvukwe 
range reach the Zambesi through the Han- 
yane and Amazoe respectively ; while those 
flowing northwards develop the intermediate 
river basin of the Umzengezi, which joins the 
main stream some twenty-five miles below 
the Hanyane. This intricate hydrographic 
system is plainly set forth on the accom- 
panying sketch-map, prepared by Messrs. 
Keith Johnston from the data collected by the 
author. 

Soon after leaving the Tati gold-fields, of 
which he does not speak encouragingly, Mr. 
Kerr reached Buluwayo (Gubuluwayo), the 
capital of King Lo-Bengula, son and successor 
of Umzilagazi, who founded the powerful 
Matebele (Amandebele) state, and for thirty- 
four years (1834-68) ruled over all the land 
between the Transvaal andthe Zambesi. But 
Buluwayo, selected by Lo-Bengula as his 
residence in 1870, was reported to have been 
destroyed by him in 1881, when he trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Umhlabatine, 
some ten miles further north-east. As no 
mention is here made of this place, it may, 
perhaps, be inferred that at the time of the 
transfer it received the name of the former 
capital, so that Lo-Bengula’s present residence 
should properly be designated ‘‘ New Bulu- 
wayo’”’ on our maps. 

The fact that he journeyed most of the 
way almost alone, or without the usual 
organised parties, lends additional weight to 
Mr. Kerr’s experiences, especially among the 
Makorikori and other tribes never before 
visited by Europeans. He had thus a peep, 
so to say, behind the scenes; and was often 
enabled to get a better insight into the usages 
and mental attitude of the Boers and natives 
than would be possible under the ordinary 
conditicns of exploration in the interior. 
The Boer, as is always the case where there 
are no theories to support, is presented in 
an exceedingly unpleasant light, and there 
are some caustic remarks on the sentimental 
English dupes who still believe in this repul- 
sive mixture of religious cant and polygamy. 
Much valuable information was obtained at 
first hand about the Makorikori, who are now 
for the first time described, and whose terri- 
tory comprises most of the Umvukwe uplands 
about the head-waters of the Umzengezi and 
Amazoe rivers. They appear to be a branch 
of the Mashonas, who are themselves an out- 
lying division of the Zulu-Khosa Bantus, and 
are described as a simple, peaceful race, at a 
very low stage of culture, with scarcely a 
knowledge of pottery or of the rudest arts, 
with no domestic animals except poultry, 
goats, and a few cattle—a kind of ‘‘ primitive 
materialists,”’ who have “no ideal god, no 
hankering after life immortal.” Their rock 
dwellings cannot compare for neatness with 
the nests of the least careful of birds; and their 
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food is nuts, roots, and fruits, like that of 
their Simian ancestry, whom they excel only 
in the knowledge of fire used for heating 
rather than cooking their food. The Makori- 
kori is unprogressive, has neither vice nor 
virtue, is simply a non-moral being, perfectly 
satisfied with his lot because unconscious of 
any other state. 

What effect will contact with Western cul- 

ture have on this primitive community? The 
answer is supplied by the condition of other 
peoples visited by our author who have had 
the doubtful benefit of association with 
Europeans for many generations. For nearly 
150 years the Portuguese have had governors, 
and missionaries, and magistrates at their 
advanced station of Tette, on the Zambesi, 
almost in the heart of the continent; and 
what are the results ?—a handful of negroes, 
who call themselves Christians, and are the 
veriest heathens, who have superadded the 
lowest forms of Roman Catholic superstition 
to their own gross fetishism. If you build a 
church with a tower high as that of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, they will fall prostrate and 
worship—the tower! To the spiritual essence 
of Christian teaching they are impervious, 
while its outward emblems—crucifixes, pic- 
tures, rosaries, and the like—are to them so 
many additional objects of adoration. But 
have they not a Christian king? Yes, half- 
caste monsters like Kanyemba, or his son-in- 
law, Lobo, professed slave-hunters, who treat 
their own subjects as slaves, dispensing jus- 
tice—a term here synonymous with torture 
and death—with the capriciousness of any 
other sanguinary African potentate; and, in 
open defiance of Christian precepts, 
‘he may have as many as fifty, or even a 
hundred, wives. Should it suit his humour to 
put any of them to death, he does so without 
turther ado. Executions are carried out some- 
times in the presence of the woman’s father, 
who, through fear of giving offence to the 
king, will exhibit satisfaction rather than 
sorrow. Any appearance of grief would be 
fatal to him. Occasionally the king may order 
the father to be the executioner, and even then 
the horribly unnatural command is obeyed 
with apparent satisfaction” (ii., p. 52). 

But the Tette missionaries were only 
Jesuits, and Dominicans, and Franciscans, and 
other such papistry. it will be better at 
Livingstonia, the Free Kirk station lately 
established ‘‘ under favourable auspices” on 
the southern shores of Lake Nyassa. Well, 
when Mr. Kerr reached Livingstonia, he 
found it ‘‘a howling wilderness,” forsaken 
by the missionaries, and again given over to 
fever and the Felidae. He entered the empty 
houses still lining its grass-grown streets, and 
stumbled on a bier—fit emblem of the 
desolation and death which he sadly con- 
templated like Marius weeping over the 
ruins of Carthage. Savagery and miasma, 
still kings in Africa, had again triumphed 
over the bringers of good tidings, and our 
traveller needed all the strength of his 
buoyant nature to resist the pessimistic 
feelings conjured up by the picture of woe 
which here unexpectedly met his gaze. Such 
scenes and painful contrasts were still dis- 
closed, as he prosecuted his journey down the 
Shiré valley, past the already doomed station 
of the national church of Scotland at Blan- 
tyre, past the graves of Bishop Mackenzie 
and Mrs. Livingstone (the latter still shaded 
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by the friendly baobab tree), past the con- 
tending forces of Portuguese and Mazingiri, 
vhose wretched warfare has converted the 
vhole region into ‘‘ a vale of blood and tears,” 
and so on to Quillimane on the Indian Ocean, 
the goal of his venturesome journey across 
South-east Africa. Nevertheless, he declines 
to write “‘ words of absolute despair ’’ regard- 
ing the prospects of the lands through which 
he passed, leaving his readers to draw their 
own conclusions from the unbiassed statement 
cf facts here faithfully recorded. 

Besides the map already referred to, the 
book is enriched with several full-page wood- 
cuts descriptive of South-African life and 
scenery, together with a fine photographic 
portrait of the author, and a copious index. 
The last important feature is one which is 
now seldom absent from works issued by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, and it; deserves due 
recognition from a grateful public. 

A. H. Keane, 








Christus Consummator: some Aspects of the 
Work and Person of Christ in Relation to 
Modern Thought. By Brooke Foss West- 
cott. (Macmillan.) 


No living writer on religious subjects writes 
with a greater sincerity or a more constant 
and impressive sense of responsibility than 
Canon Westcott. These, even more than his 
proved learning, diligence, and care, give his 
recent writings a peculiar and almost unique 
value. Sometimes, indeed, while reading the 
first part of the present volume, we have felt 
the style of the preacher almost too gloomily 
overcast by this sense of the responsibility of 
the professed Christian teacher; but the 
characteristic is, unfortunately, so rare now- 
a-days, such genuine and anxious humility is 
so uncommon a grace of the Christian contro- 
versialist, that it will only add to the rever- 
ence with which Canon Westcott is listened 
to. Moreover, in the present case, the sadness 
is, up to a certain point, essentially in place, 
and witnesses to the preacher’s close sympathy 
with the subject he is expounding. 

Canon Westcott gives these sermons the 
common title of Christus Consummator. They 
consist of two sets of five sermons, preached 
respectively in August 1885, and in the fol- 
lowing January, at Westminster Abbey. The 
first five are entitled ‘‘ Lessons from an Epoch 
of Change,”’ and are expository of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The people to whom this 
Epistle was addressed found themselves in a 
position of painful difficulty, remarkably 
parallel, Canon Westcott thinks, to the 
position of the Christian now-a-days. The 
Jewish Christian was asked to acknowledge a 
Messiah, corresponding, doubtless, to the 
prophetic vision, but strangely disappointing 
to the current national hopes—demanding, in 
fact, from His people the same self-renuncia- 
tion which was the proof of His own divinity ; 
and when it became clear that the majority 
of the Hebrews would reject the Christian 
Messiah, the trial of the few who accepted 
Him became specially grievous. To bring 
comfort in these circumstances is the objeet 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
cannot stop to dwell on the beauty and 
power of Canon Westcott’s exposition from 
this point of view of an Epistle which contains 
for too many readers only a curious argumen- 





tative use of our ignorance regarding Melchi- 
zedek ; for the first five sermons, striking as 
they are, cannot compare in interest to the 
second series on the Incarnation. The first of 
these declares the importance of the subject, 
and the method of treatment to be expected ; 
telling us that the enquiry will be vital, 
‘and not merely intellectual,” which means, 
says the preacher, “that we shall not strive 
to gain any completeness of technical defini- 
tion on the doctrine of the incarnation.” 
The second sermon, entitled, ‘‘ the Incarnation 
and Creation,” protests against the fact that 
the ‘‘ Incarnation is commonly made to depend 
upon the Fall.” Since ‘‘it is impossible to 
look at modern writings without perceiving 
that the teaching on Christ’s person, which is 
current in the most reverent schools, falls 
short in many ways of the living fulness of 
the Bible,’ modern Christians must be 
willing to correct their partial view of the 
truth, remembering that ‘‘the view of the 
Incarnation which was gained in the fourth 
or fifth, or thirteenth, or sixteenth century 
was not final.” To understand the Incarna- 
tion we must look back to the narrative of the 
creation ; ‘‘ man was formed in Christ’s image ; 
and in Him men find their consummation.” 
This “‘ unrecognised aspect of the Incarnation ” 
seems, to Canon Westcott, very significant 
when considered in connexion with the two 
recent developments of human thought which 
have followed upon ‘‘a novel sense of our 
connexion one with another, and of our con- 
nexion with the material world’: upon 
Positivism, by which is meant the movement 
which has given us the word solidarity, and 
upon Evolution. This ‘‘ unrecognised aspect ’’ 
is further considered in the third sermon on 
the Incarnation and the Fall, which is the 
most important in the book, taxing to the 
utmost all Canon Westcott’s great powers of 
thought and expression. It contains his theory 
of the Atonement. ‘‘ Two conflicting truths” 
are taught in the narrative of the Fall—‘ the 
power of evil and the prerogative of personal 
responsibility’; the sinner, in consequence, 
cries for ‘‘a redemption which not only 
rescues the captive from his oppressor, but 
also inspires him with the vigour of freedom.” 
In the second sermon of the first series Canon 
Westcott has prepared the way for himself 
here, and expounded “how Christ—the 
Word become flesh—could suffer.” But 
now he raises the question, ‘‘How can 
punishment be at once vicarious and just?” 
and goes on, ‘‘ Yes, brethren, I at once 
admit that this, which is indeed the question 
of questions for us, ought to be met.’”? Then 
follow three pages explaining to us that ‘‘ to 
noble and pure souls some imperfect yet real 
power of restoration is given, proportioned to 
their knowledge and sympathy, and their 
holiness.”” The third sermon of the first series 
has insisted on the sinlessness of Christ, so 
that we are prepared for the conclusion of 
the argument, ‘“‘ Let then the knowledge be 
complete; let the sympathy reach to every 
creature ; let the holiness be absolute: and 
there is provision for the atonement of fallen 
humanity.” After being reminded of the 
saying of the Chinese king, when a human 
victim was demanded to avert a drought— 
‘Tf a man must be the victim I will be he,”’ 
we are directed to observe of this exposition of 
the Atonement, “how it excludes everything 





that is arbitrary, fictitious, unnatural, ex- 
ternal in human relationships; how it ex- 
presses the highest energy of love,” and we 
are asked, moreover, to notice that ‘in all 
this there is nothing which offends the most 
delicate susceptibility of natural righteous- 
ness.” The Incarnation becomes to us ‘the 
most natural of all facts.” 

Such, in brief, is the exposition of the 
Atonement given by a divine of the Church of 
England, who speaks with authority second 
to none. No comment on its importance is 
needed. We will only note that a sentence in 
the fifth sermon, ‘‘ The Incarnation is more 
than an event; it is a truth,’’ sums up more 
perfectly, perhaps, than any phrase we could 
invent, the result of Canon Westcott’s argu- 
ment. The fourth sermon, on the Incarnation 
and Nature, seems to present to us, almost too 
emphatically, ‘the inexpressibly sombre 
aspect which nature offers to our human 
sight.”” The preacher forgets for the moment 
that sometimes we “‘ scarce can see the grass 
for flowers’’; so that Carlyle, while gazing 
at the spring buttercups, felt that he under- 
stood the meaning of the command to consider 
the lilies of the field. But the sermon leads 
up to the conclusion of Mr. Browning, whom 
Canon Westcott quotes more than once : 

**O world as God has made it! All is beatity: 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared ?”” 
When Canon Westcott, commenting upon 

modern science and the theory of evolution, 

tells us that some ‘‘ with a wider hope, have 
seen in the relation of matter to man indica- 
tions, prophecies, promises of some larger life 
than we have yet been able to conceive,” he 
doubtless utters for the orthodox church-goer 

a hard saying, which he that hath ears let 

him hear! 

The last sermon of the series is to warn us 
that ‘“‘there can be no repetition and no rest 
in Christ’s teaching.” God gives us “ grace 
for grace,” and the believer ‘‘draws from 
Christ . . . so much vital force as former 
effort has made him able to use.” A protest 
ie added that “not one difficulty, one pain, 
one contradiction of life is removed by the 
spirit of denial; only the treasury of heaven 
is closed at its bidding’”’; and with a short 
summary of the teaching of the series the 
sermons close. In the appendix is a sermon, 
entitled ‘‘ The Vision of God the Call of the 
Prophet,” preached at Cambridge, ‘‘ designed 
to give a practical application’ to the teach- 
ing of the rest of the book. 

In the effort to summarise reasoning 
which is already extraordinarily close and 
terse we have conveyed little idea of the 
sustained and passionate eloquence of these 
sermons. The eloquence is of that rarest and 
highest order which never forgets that it is 
the servant of truth. Learning and thought 
ruin eloquence more frequently than they 
aid it ; but all Canon Westcott’s learning and 
all his thoughtfulness cannot prevent 
the fire of his Christian enthusiasm, the 
energy of his Christian love, from burst- 
ing forth and illuminating his style, so that 
he is a preacher as well as a critic and a 
philosopher. Of felicity and pregnancy of 
phrase and clearness and subtlety of thought 
our quotations have furnished instances, but 
they have of necessity been comparatively 
few. If the teaching of these sermons is 
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important and almost momentous, it is, at all | earn her bread. Finally, she marries a poor 
events, conveyed with a convinced eloquence ! blind author, to whom she brings her love and 


and set forth with a thoughtful precision 
which will gain the respect and attention of 
every critic. Ronatp Bayne. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Bachelor's Blunder. By W. E. Norris. 
In 3 vols, (Bentley.) 


A Wilful Young Woman. By A. Price. 
3 vole, (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Margaret Jermine. By Fayr Madoc. 
vols. (Macmillan.) 


Half-Way. By Miss Betham Edwards. 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Twice Married. By James Carton. 
Farran & Co.) 


The Magie of a Voice. By Margaret Russell 
Macfarlane. (J. & KR. Maxwell.) 


Through much Tribulation. By C. M. Francis. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith. ) 


Mr. Norris is not very happy in his 
latest story, 4 Bachelor’s Blunder. This is 
the more disappointing because he has written 
several novels exhibiting decided originality, 
and it is not pleasant for a reader or reviewer 
to mark a retrogression. The incidents he 
has to relate in connexion with Dick Herbert, 
and his union with Hope Lefroy—which 
everybody regarded as ‘‘ a bachelor’s blunder ” 
—are quite disproportionate to the three 
volumes devoted to them. The ease lies in a 
nutshell. Herbert is a very wealthy man, 
and he marries a beautiful and attractive girl 
who has lost her fortune. He loves her 
profoundly, but he does not allow her to 
know this. It is todawn upon her gradually. 
She is persecuted by the attentions of an old 
admirer; scandal steps in and concocts a 
false story; and misunderstandings arise. 
Ultimately these are all cleared away by some 
startling occurrences described towards the 
close of the third volume, and husband and 
wife awake to the knowledge that they have 
always been deeply in love with each other. 
There are interludes upon art, and a variety 
of other matters; but the narrative is spun 
out far too much. It would have gained 
greatly in point and effect if it had been 
compressed into two volumes. There are 
also certain political allusions to contemporary 
statesmen and politics which might well 
have been omitted. Charges of blood guilti- 
ness against a ministry, and discussions about 
‘their abominable county Franchise Rill,” 
&c., are rather de trop in a work of fiction. 
But notwithstanding our objections to this 
novel there are many clever and striking 
passages in it. 
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A very readable story is Mrs. Price’s 4 
Wilful Young Woman. The young woman 
in question, Sydney Alwyn, is wilful only in 
the very best way, first sacrificing the whole 
of her fortune to pay off sums which a 
whole posse of people had lost by investing in 
mines recommended by her dead father. Her 
stepmother vainly endeavours to dissuade 
her from this Quixotic and literal interpreta- 
tion of the injunction, ‘‘ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you”; and 
when she has done it, and stripped herself of 
everything, she goes forth into the world to 





also a fortune—for in a strange way she is more 
than repaid ultimately for all the sacrifices 
she had generously made. In strong contrast 
to her own nature are the utterly selfish 
characters of her stepsister and of Mrs. Alwyn, 
her stepmother. Mrs. Price has drawn 
her dramatis personae with some power and 
vigour, and no one could possibly find this 
novel tedious. 


Granted its extraordinary and highly im- 
probable basis, and the story of Margaret 
Jermine is undoubtedly clever and skilfully 
told. But the cardinal idea or centre upon 
which the whole thing turns is likely to 
cause a feeling of revulsion. Charles Jermine 
loses his young and beautiful wife, and goes 
from the grave-side with his heart petrified 
towards all humanity. When his baby 
daughter Margaret is brought to him to com- 
fort him, he exclaims, ‘‘ ‘l'ake that child out 
of my sight, and never let me see it again.” 
As Margaret grows up her emotions are 
systematically crushed, and she is not allowed 
to mingle with the world. Unknown to her 
father, she consequently finds friends among 
the coachmen and grooms. By the time she is 
eight she is a wild, yet beautiful girl, whose 
conversation is largely sprinkled with such 
expressive but unladylike phrases as ‘ By 
George!” ‘The deuce,” ‘An infernal nui- 
sance.”’ She gets out of this in time, how- 
ever, and develops into a noble woman. But 
her father has formed the fixed idea that she 





must never know what human love is; and as 
she is deeply in love all the while, her life is | 


wrecked of its best happiness by the effort to 


carry out her father’s philosophy. It seems | 
incredible that any man could ever behave so 
foolishly and illogically as Jermine. Because | 
he has himself loved and lost, he resolves that 
his daughter shall never do the former, and 
then she will not suffer the latter. He 
changes all the people about her every six 
months, so that she may not be in danger 
of setting her affections on them, and he 
resolutely crushes all paternal feelings out of 
his own breast. When he dies he yet lives 
in a testamentary disposition, which forbids 
his daughter to love or to marry. She, asa 
result, gives herself to good works among the 
poor and the degraded, while her heart is 
breaking for love all the time. The end of 
it all is very sad in many ways, though 
Margaret Jermine is still left to pursue 
her solitary and self-sacrificing career. This 
story is in many respects very striking. 


A delightful vein of genuine comedy runs 
through Miss Betham-Edwards’s J/al/-Way. 
It isan international or Anglo-French romance, 
in which the nations supply the love-making 
in equal proportions. An English heroine 
marries a Frenchman, and a French heroine 
marries an Englishman ; so that the disgrace 
of Waterloo, instead of being wiped out in 
blood, is rung out to the sound of marriage 
bells, and feasted out by a phenomenal British 
plum-pudding prepared for the wedding guests. 
The key-note of feasting is, indeed, struck 
very carly in the narrative, when the author 
declares that ‘‘not the catechism, but the 
cookery-book, should be bound in crimson 
morocco and gold, and have a place of honour 








second to that of the family Bible in every 


=, 3 


household throughout the globe.” The most 
original and amusing character in the novel 
is Cameron Joye’s old Suffolk nurse, Mrs. Ann 
Brindle. She is horrified to find a French 
town without a Methodist chapel in it ; and, 
when shown the unreasonableness of her 
expectations, takes refuge in the inconse- 
quential remark that ‘‘no good can come of 
a country which chops off its king’s head.” 
She is at length brought to see that, although 
her father’s father lost a leg at Waterloo, 
and, although Bonaparte was accustomed to 
eat little children, and all that, ‘‘ French folks 
are just flesh and blood like ourselves.” The 
story has its serious side, and relates how the 
son of an English dean, who had embraced 
Roman Catholicism, and was just about to 
enter the priesthood, is deterred from doing 
so at the last moment in a most interesting 
manner. Miss Betham-Edwards writes a 
vivacious style, and her descriptions of Bur- 
gundian scenery are excellent. 


There is nothing particularly striking in 
Twice Married, though the author tells his 
story in a business-like manner, and with 
average ability. A valuable property hinges 
upon the question whether a marriage was 
legitimate or not, and ultimately the right 
persons come by their own. The leading 
male character has contracted a second 
marriage, when his first wife unexpectedly 
presents herself at a very inconvenient 
moment. It is shown, happily, that this 
marriage on her part was bigamous (she 
having a previous husband alive); and as she 
is likewise arrested on a little charge of 
murder, her attempted interference in the 
uifuirs of her second husband is ruled out as 
irrelevant. Voila tout / 


A curious little sketch is The Magie of a 
Voice, though it is interesting, and manifests 
some cleverness. Miss Macfarlane’s strongest 
point is her delineation of a number of German 
girls of varying types of character; and in 
this she is very successful. The lesson taught 
is the very old one, that ‘love levels all,’ 
and the magical voice plays a very prominent 
part in bringing about the happy consumma- 
tion. 


Through Much Tribulation is one of the 
class of shilling stories issued by the firm 
which discovered the late Hugh Conway. 
It is neither so clever nor so dreadful a 
shillingsworth as Called Back, though in some 
respects it suggests that story. There is, how- 
ever, a horrible woman in it who drinks 
laudanum, and hovers like a vampire over the 
hero and heroine, blighting their happiness 
for some years. But she is very accommoda- 
ting at the last, and allows herself to be con- 
veniently swept away by a flood. Mr. 
Francis’s sketch is by no means destitute of 
merit as regards character-drawing. 

G. Barner Smita. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
Four Winds Farm. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Macmillan.) 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas book for this year 
belongs to the less happy manner which she 
first tried in Christmas T’ree Land two winters 
ago. While her children remain inimitable, 
the introduction of supernatural machinery— 
here attempted for the second time—spoils the 
fascination of her realism; while the material 
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surroundings are very imperfectly represented. 
We feel that Mrs. Gatty—whom the latter style 
of Mrs. Molesworth inevitably suggests —would 
have made the farm, and the moors, and the 
village school much more vivid realities, 
though she could not have improved upon the 
boy. We are sorry to have to add that Mr. 
Crane also is not here at his best, though the 

late facing p. 47 is effective as a decorative 

esign. Herr Baby, of which the same pub- 
lishers have just issued a cheap edition, remains 
the high-water mark of this long collaboration 
between writer and artist. 


In the Time of Roses: a Tale of Two 
Summers. Told and illustrated by Florence 
and Edith Scannell. (Fisher Unwin). Despite 
certain marks of manifest amateurishness, this 
may be called a very successful story ‘by 
a girl for girls.’ If the introductory scenes 
are slight, the plot highly improbable, and the 
satire strained, yet itis impossible not to recog- 
nise the general charm of the narrative; and 
there is one incident of a runaway child that is 
worthy of Mrs. Molesworth at her best. The 
illustrations are not only graceful in themselves 
and excellently reproduced ; but they also show 
the advantage of author and illustrator being 
in full sympathy. We hope it is not imperti- 
nent to hazard a guess that the younger sister 
has told the story, and the elder sister supplied 
the drawings. 


Down the Snow Stairs ; or From Good-night 
to Good-morning. By Alice Corkran. (Blackie.) 
By all the established principles relating to the 
writing of children’s books, this story ought to 
be a failure. It abounds in allegory so trans- 
parent that even the youngest child cannot 
fail to see what is meant, and every incident is 
furnished with an unmistakable moral. Never- 
theless, we can testify that a family of three 
little girls listened to the reading of the book 
with the keenest delight, and when it was 
finished asked for a second reading of it in 
preference to a new story. There is a poetical 
grace in the conception and in the telling of the 
tale which will be appreciated by older readers, 
and Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations have 
very happily caught the spirit of the text. 


Jo’s Boys. By Louisa Alcott. gp 
Low.) This is the last and not the best of a 
series which began with the very popular tale 
entitled Little Women, and is itself the sequel to 
Little Men. This is enough to secure it many 
readers, who will certainly derive much enter- 
tainment from the further adventures of Dan 
and Tommy Bangs, and will be glad to meet 
Mrs. Jo once more. Bess, we are sorry to find, 
has not turned out so well in later life as we 
had anticipated, but such disappointments are 
not confined to story-books. 

Forest Outlaws; or, Saint Hugh and the 
King. By the Rev. E.Gilliat. (Seeley.) Mr. 
Gilliat differs from most of the writers of 
‘historical tales” for young people in having 
a real knowledge of the history of the period to 
which his story relates. His chief personage is 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, and among the other 
characters introduced are Henry II, Walter 
Map, Gerald de Barri, and Robin Hood. There 
is excellent material here for a writer of fiction 
—material, indeed, to which only the genius of 
a Scott or a Manzoni could do full justice. 
However, if Mr. Gilliat be tried by a reason- 
able standard, his work may be pronounced a 
success. He has somewhat overweighted him- 
self with the excess of antiquarian detail which 
he has introduced into his story ; but his narra- 
tion is lively and interesting, and most of the 

ters are drawn with truth and spirit. It 
would be easy enough to find fault with 
details: Walter Map would not have called 
himself a Welshman—what he does tay is that 
he is marchio Walensibus ; to write of ‘‘a Babel 
of mixed tongues, Latin and Norman, Saxon 


and Middle-English” (p. 372), is surely both 
pedantic and unscholarly; Mr. Gilliat mis- 
understands the phrase ‘‘ to bear a brain,” and 
uses ‘‘I wis” in a way that makes us suspect 
he thinks it means ‘“‘Ikaow.” But we have seen 
no book of the same class which shows so much 
historical knowledge, and only few that display 
more literary ability. 


On Special Service ; a Tale of Life at Sea. By 
Gordon Stables. (Hodder & Stoughton.) A 
stirring story of naval life and adventure in 
many seas. Dr. Stablesis an ‘‘old salt”; and 
it is easy to perceive that his sea-scenes and his 
pictures of nautical character are drawn from 
nature, though, perhaps, sometimes with a 
touch of humorous exaggeration. The incidents 
are novel and interesting, and the book has all 
the brightness and vigour of style that a sea 
story ought to have. The illustrations, how- 
ever, are not very good. 


A Final Reckoning: a Tale of Bush Life in 
Australia. By G. A. Henty. (Biackie.) Mr. 
Henty says in his preface that he has become 
so thoroughly tired of writing stories from 
history that he has, ‘‘ simply for a change,” 
laid the scene of the present story in Australia 
—the Australia, however, not quite of to-day, 
but of the days when bush-rangers and black 
fellows were still dangers justly to be dreaded 
by colonists. In our opinion this capital book 
is worth two or three of Mr. Henty’s historical 
tales puttogether. It will be ger snag good 
reading both by boys and by their elders. 


Red Rooney; or, the Last of the Crew. 
By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.) It is un- 
necessary to say much in praise of an author 
who has written so many exciting stories for 
boys. The present book deals with the savage 
race of the Eskimos; and the object is to show 
that they are men of like joys, sorrows, hopes, 
fears, and aspirations as ourselves. Red Rooney 
is a traveller to the Arctic wilderness. His 
adventures and the description of the savages 
form lively and instructive reading. 


A World of Girls, ByT.L. Meade. (Cassell. 
This story is light and pleasant reading, an 
the writer gives many a quiet, useful hint 
about the education and general training of 
young ladies. The ‘‘ World of Girls” is 
nothing more or less than a school. Three 
girls stand prominently out from the general 
group. One who is proud isrebuked ; another, 
who, for a time, is falsely accused, has her 
character cleared; a third, who is deceitful, 
meets with the reward due to evil conduct. 


When we were Girls together. By Sarah 
Doudney. (Hodder & Stoughton.) A rather 
commonplace tule, pleasantly and naturally 
written. The heroine’s unmerited punishment 
at school is an incident which is too frequently 
repeated in this class of literature, and we hope 
is not to be regarded as a proof that justice is 
a stranger to girls’ school-life. 


We like the good type and illustrations of the 
Pillars of Success (S. P. C. K.), but we have 
had better work than this little volume from 
Miss Crona Temple’s hands in past years. We 
can recommend it for a place in a village library, 
and need not say that its moral tone is 
excellent. 


The Queen of the Family. By Mrs. Horni- 
brook. (Nisbet.) The queen is a little high- 
spirited girl Wyvie, who tries to rule others 
before she has learned to rule herself. A lady 
organist of the parish church gives her music 
lessons, and talks to her about religion. The 
aim of the book is, in fact, a religious one. 
The lady organist, who is a Christian, by her 
conversation and influence converts a worldly- 





minded family; for not only Wyvie, but her 
brothers, are made good. 





The Heroine of a Basket Van, by M. Bram- 
ston (National Society’s Depository), is a 
cleverly written and interesting tale of a little 
girl, who, after living for some years with her 
grandmother, her mother being dead, was 
claimed by her father, a travelling basketseller. 
The excellent words of counsel given to her by 
an old man remained engraven on her memory, 
and her good deeds shone in the naughty world 
by which she was surrounded. 


The Two Homes. By the Author of “ Amy 
Grant.” (S.P.C. K.) In the one home lives 
Alice Brook, who fears God and honours her 
widowed mother ; in the other, Harriet Mason, 
who lives a thoughtless life, and deceives her 
parents. The latter dies a wretched woman; 
the former marries, and, as the story-books say, 
lives happily ever after. The aim of the book 
is a good one; but the author is given a little 
too much to moralising and quoting texts of 
scripture. The indirect method, after all, seems 
to us the best. 


THosE who have forgotten Cooper and even 
Captain Mayne Reid may revive their recollec- 
tions of Indian braves, scalping locks, and 
tomahawks, by Mr. E. S. Ellis’s capital 
story Footprints in the Forest (Cassell). In 
agility onl marvellous escapes no Indians of 
whom we have ever read can compare with the 
Pawnees and Shawanoes here depicted. Mr. 
Ellis is probably an American, as the spelling 
of the book is here and there peculiar, and we 
do not yet speak of enemies as ‘‘a company of 
hostiles.” Another good book for boys is The 
** Great Orion,” by F. F. Moore (S. P. C. K.). 
An eventful voyage introduces the Krakatoa 
eruption, earthquake waves, and the like. 
Fortunately all ends happily. Thrilling Tales, 
by Dr. Macaulay (Hodder & Stoughtun), is a 
collection of adventures, historical tales, and 
singular accidents, none the less interesting 
because they are true, The retreat from 
Moscow, the sinking of the Alabama, and 
Captain Back’s Arctic Adventures, may be 
taken as fair samples of the book. It is prettily 
got up, and cannot fail to delight an intelligent 

y: 


Crooked ; a story by Helen Shipton (8.P.C.K. 
relates a striking history of village patience an 
self-denying resolution. It is well-written and 
evenly balanced throughout. Mr. A. 8. Hope 
in A Handful of Stories (8S. P. C. K.) once 
more draws to some purpose upon the fairy- 
tales of the nursery. ‘‘The Last of the 
Fairies” is as grotesque as it is amusing. Lyle 
Harcourt, by A. E. W. (Hodder & Stoughton), 
is a somewhat puerile story, giving the im- 

ression that the boys of whom it tells have 

en studied from girls. The Lversley Secrets, 
by E. E. Green (Blackie), is one of the 
best children’s stories of the year. It is a 
touching tale of home-life, with an unexception- 
able moral, Historical tales are rather out of 
fashion at present; but Miss C. Austin has 
boldly resorted to that endless mine of wealth, 
the civil war of the seventeenth century, for 
Dorothy’s Dilemma (Blackie). It is a pretty, 
simple story without much plot, and the 
dilemma which results turns on whether obedi- 
ence should be rendered to a father rather than 
totheking. Aim at a Sure End, by E. Search 
field (Cassell), is the history of a little girl 
whose unaffected goodness exercises beneficial 
effects on all who are brought into con 
tact with her. Some verses which the book 
contains certainly do not encourage the author 
to persevere in writing aught but prose. A 
happy expression occurs when a milkmaid is 
puzzled—‘‘It seemed very like being in a 
fog when out seeking the cows for milk- 
ing.” Pretty Pink’s Purpose, by M. A. Paull 
(Cassell), describes a resolution to rescue, if 
possible, some small London ‘ wastrels.” It 
is a pretty and suggestive story, showing that 
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no one is too young to do good work amid 
the extreme poverty of our great towns. High 
and Lowly, by E. L. Davis (Nisbet), is another 
story about inculcating temperance among 
and reclaiming the poor. It calls for no special 
remark, Some capital addresses to put in a 
boy’shand before going to school, or out into the 
great world, will be found in Uncle John’s Talks 
with his Nephews (Nisbet), They are written 
by the Rev. E. J. Hardy, Chaplain to the 
Forces, and dedicated to Dr. Edghill, Chaplain 
General to the Forces. They are plain, sensible, 
and outspoken ; likely to do much good, and 
highly to be recommended. Sce For Yourself, 
by Grace Stebbing, portrays the modern curse 
of poverty and helplessness, pointing out in a 
pleasant story the strong need of personal work 
among the poor. 

Among devotional books, Messrs. Nisbet 
send another volume of short addresses, by 
Rev. G. Everard, Links of Loving Kindness. If 
they contain nothing very deep, they yet seem 
well-suited for use at mothers’ meetings and the 
like. Light on the Christian’s Daily Path con- 
sists of extracts from the letters of Miss 
Lutton, edited by the Rev. A. 8. Webb. Some 
of these aphorisms remind us of Thomas & 
Kempis, but the bulk is somewhat superficial. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. BrownrnG has finished his new poem, 
and has only to put the final touches to it. It 
is again a new departure, quite different from 
anything he has written before. The poem is 
from four thousand to five thousand lines in 
length, and all in rhyme. It consists of a 
Prologue and Epilogue—each a poem of some 
extent—and seven intermediate sets of verses. 
It can well be out by Christmas; and we hope 
it will be, if only for the comfort it will be to 
Christmas present-givers, who will feel that 
they cannot go wrong in asking any one’s 
acceptance of ‘‘ the new poem by Browning.” 


In a few weeks Mr. Walter Scott will com- 
mence publishing a new series of monthly 
monographs, under the general title of ‘‘ Great 
Writers.” Each of the volumes will consist of 
a critical biography of some eminent author, 
with a full bibliography of that author’s works. 
Ultimately, it is hoped, this venture will assume 
the proportions of a tolerably complete Bio- 
graphical History of Modern Literature. Mr. 
Eric S. Robertson will edit the series. The 
biographers who have arranged to furnish 
the first year’s issue are:—William Rossetti, 
Hall Caine, Richard Garnett, Frank T. 
Marzials, William Sharp, Joseph Knight, 
Augustine Birrell, Prof. D’Arcy Thompson, 
R. B. Haldane, Austin Dobson, Colonel F. 
Grant, and the Editor. Mr. J. P. Anderson, of 
the British Museum, is preparing the biblio- 
graphies. 

Messrs. MacmittaAn & Co. will publish 
immediately Mr. Symond’s Sir Philip Sidney, 
in the series of ‘‘English Men of Letters”; and 
in the course of the next week or so, Lord 
Selborne’s Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment, with an introductory 
letter to Mr. Gladstone; and also a new volume 
of sermons by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Tue same publishers promise immediately 
Mr. Freeman’s second course of lectures at 
Oxford. They deal with the chief periods of 
European history; and their object is to set 
forth as strongly as possible the main outlines 
of that history, as grouped round its central 
point, the Roman power. 

WE understand that Stepniak is engaged 
upon a novel of Russian life. 


TuHE second volume of Mr. Fyffe’s History of 
Modern Europe (from 1814 to we will be pub- 
lished next week by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 











Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE will contribute a 
volume on Land Reform to Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s ‘‘ Imperial Parliament Series,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
It will not appear till the spring. The next 
volume in this series, to be published in the 
course of the winter, will be Church Reform. 


Mr. Joun Avaustus O’SHEA’s new work, 
Romantic Spain: a Record of Personal Adven- 
ture, will be published next week by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. A fifth edition of Mr. F. C. 
Philip’s As In a Looking-glass will be ready 
this week, and a translation will shortly appear 
in Paris under the title of Comme dans un 
Miroir. 

A Goop deal of interest attaches to Mr. 
Thomas Purnell’s long-promised psychological 
romance, The Lady Drusilla. It is nearly 
twenty years since the author began this story. 


Max O’RELL’s new book, Drat the Boys!— 
the whole of the first edition of which is already 
bespoken—appears to-day from the Leadenhall 
Press. 

Mr. FRANK BARRETT’s three-volume novel, 
Found Guilty, is ready to-day at the libraries. 
Mr. James Grant’s military novel, Playing with 
Fire: a Story of the Soudan, will be issued 
next week. Messrs. Ward & Downey are the 
publishers of both these novels. 


UNDER the title of Book Prices Current, Mr. 
Elliot Stock is about to issue a monthly record 
of the prices realised for rare books at auctions 
in town and country. The list will give the 
titles of the books, their prices, purchasers, and 
the date of sale. 

Mr, ALEXANDER GARDNER has in the press a 
work entitled College Days: the Autobiography 
of an Old Student, edited by the Rev. R. 
Menzies Fergusson. It treats of student life at 
the universities of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
and Oxford, including a comparison between 
English and Scotch universities, and an 
estimate of the late Principal Tulloch. 


A sERIES of articles will shortly be com- 
menced in a number of newspapers entitled 
‘“‘ Fifty Years’ Provincial Newspaper Life,” by 
Mr. William Hunt, President of the Hull 
Literary Ciub, and for many years editor of the 
Eastern Morning News. ; 


Dr. H. C. KoErtine, of Leipzig, has under- 
taken to edit the French original of Chaucer’s 
Tale of Melila and Prudence for the Chaucer 
Society. 

Tue Early English Text Society’s Extra 
Series issue for last year will go out next week. 
It consists of Part II. of Caxton’s Four Sons of 
Aymon, edited by Miss Octavia Richardson, 
with a Glossarial Index by Mr. W. M. Wood; 
and of Part I. of the Romance of Sir Bevis of 
Hampton, re-edited, with very full collations of 
all the MSS., by Prof. Kélbing, of Breslau. 
The Romance of Torrent of Portyngale, edited by 
Dr. Adam, is nearly ready for this year’s issue. 
The second book will probably be the comple- 
tion of Bishop Fisher’s Works, by Prof. J. E. 
B. Mayor, and the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Bishop 
Fisher,” edited by the Rev. Ronald Bayne. 
This volume can hardly appear before March 
next year. 


TneE Early English Text Society’s issue for 
1886, in its Original Series, will be (1) The 
Three Kings of Cologne, two early English ver- 
sions and the Latin original, all with full colla- 
tions, edited by Dr. Carl Horstmann, and (2) 
Lives of Female Saints, a late MS. but one con- 
taining many unique lives of Irish and English 
saints, also edited by Dr. Horstmann. Both 
texts are nearly ready. 


Mr. W. J. Rotre has brought out a second 
and improved edition of his pretty edition of 
Tennyson’s Princess. It contains a few fresh 


\ notes by the Poet Laureate himself, 





Mr. Rotre has also now ready his “Select 
Poems of Robert Browning,” with an Intro- 
duction by himself, and critical extracts on the 
ae by the late Richard Grant White, the Rev. 

- Kirkman, Mr. John Morley, Prof. J. Russell 
Lowell, Prof. Ruskin, the late M. Milsand, Dr. 
Furnivall, Prof. Dowden, Mr. Swinburne, and 
an American friend, H. E. H. 


Mr. Henry Gray, the well-known anti- 
quarian bookseller of Manchester, has removed 
his headquarters to 47 Leicester Square, London, 
while retaining his former place of business at 
Manchester as a branch establishment. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE popular lecture which Canon Isaac 
Taylor delivered during the recent Domesday 
Commemoration will appear in the December 
number of the Contemporary, under the title of 
‘** Domesday Survivals.”’ 


THE next London theatre to be dealt with by 
Mr. Fairman Ordish in the Antiquary will be 
the ‘‘Red Bull.” His article will be illustrated 
by a block showing the interior of the theatre. 
In the same issue of the Antiquary there will 
be articles on ‘‘ Brasses and Glasses of Morley 
Church”; on the customs of the Manor of 
Woking, by Mr. A. C. Bickley; on ‘‘The Doge’s 
Establishment and Mediaeval Taxation at 
Venice,” by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt; on 
‘* Miniature Painters,” by Mr. J. J. Foster; and 
a further paper by Mr. J. H. Round, entitled, 
‘Ts Mr. Freeman accurate.” 


THE December number of Jime will include 
articles on ‘‘ Fred Archer,’ by A. Allison; 
‘‘Some Glimpses of Whittington’s London,” 
by J. F. Rolph; “The Metropolitan Police 
Force,” by Jylox; and the opening chapters 
of Miss Annie Thomas’s new serial, ‘‘ Love’s a 


Tyrant.” 


THE frontispiece of the December number of 
Cassell’s Magazine, the opening part of the new 
volume, is entitled, ‘‘What shall I say?” and 
is a reproduction of a drawing by Mr. W. F. 
Yeames. 

Amonc the articles in the December number 
of The Scottish Church will be ‘‘ Modern Italian 
Fiction,” by Linda Villari; ‘‘The Highland 
Foxhunter,” by Nether Lochaber; and “A 
Study of Dante,” by Dean Plumptre. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Eric §. Ropertson has been appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India to the new 
chair of English Literature and Philosophy in 
the University of the Punjab, at Lahore. This 
appointment will not materially affect Mr. 
Robertson’s editorial connexion with ‘‘ Great 
Writers,” referred to in another column. 


Pror. SAYCE was to deliver a public lecture 
at Oxford, on November 19, upon ‘‘ The Folk- 
lore of Cairo.” 


Mr. JOWETT’s two lectures at Oxford on 
‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” on behalf of the 
Association for the Education of Women, are 
to be delivered on December 4 and 11. 


CAMBRIDGE has been fortunate in the number 
and the quality of the benefactions it has . 
received recently. Among others, Sir Thomas 
Wade, who has taken up his residence there, 
has announced his intention of presenting to 
the university his valuable collection of Chinese 
literature, as a free gift, subject to the con- 
dition that it shall remain, durmg his life, 
under his own guardianship. Though certain 
departments are comparatively weak, and will 
require to be subsidised gradually, yet as 
regards the collection as a whole—to use Sir 
T. Wade’s words:— ~ 


‘* There will be found in the departments of Con- 
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fucian philosophy, both of the earlier and later 
schools; of archaeology; of history, and remains 
of public men; of geography, topographical and 
political; of law and administration; of poetry 
and belles letters—enough to satisfy the needs of 
an advanced student of the language.’’ 


Tue following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by the public orator, Dr. Sandys, in 
presenting the Slade professor of fine art, Mr. 
John Henry Middleton, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and King’s College, Cambridge, for the 
complete degree of M.A. honoris causa : 


“In ipso initio libri sui declarat Vitruvius, archi- 
tecti scientiam pluribus disciplinis et variis erudi- 
tionibus esse ornatam. Quod quam vere dictum 
sit, hodie exemplo luculento comprobatum videmus. 
Srchitectum enim, doctrinae variae dotibus plu- 
rimis instructum, Academiae nomine hodie ralu- 
tamus: artium antiquarum professorem eruditum, 
artium recentiorum existimatorem eximium, artium 
magistrum merito nuncupamus. Qui studiorum 
suorum velut in cursu, quot artium monumenta 
perscrutatus est; quot orbis terrarum regiones 
pervagatus! Ut orientis et occidentis urbes minus 
notas praeteream, quid tot artium inventrices illas 
Athenas dicam& Quid Mycenas, quid Peloponnesi 
interioris penetralia remotiora referam? Quid 
Italiam, artium recentiorum matrem, quid ipsam 
denique Romam commemorem, ubi urbis aeternae 
inter monumenta vitae suae tabernaculum tam diu 
collocavit ? Illum igitur qui Fori Romani imaginem 
omnium accuratissimam diligentia exquisita deli- 
reavit, hodie senatorum nostrorum ordini honoris 
causa adscribimus. Qui Vestae prope templum 
Regiam illam antiquam tam luculenter descripsit, 
eum Regalis potissimum Collegii hospitio frui con- 
sentaneum esse confitemur. Qui ubique optima 
quaeque architecturae exempla prae aliis praetulit, 
vix miramur eundem inter nosmet ipsos templi 
pulcherrimi in umbra habitare maluisee.”’ 


An evening class for the scientific instruc- 
‘tion of plumbers’ apprentices, consisting of 
lectures and practical demonstration in a work- 
shop, has been started by the College of Science 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. As the Newcastle 
college is affiliated to the University of Durham, 
this may be regarded as the newest develop- 
ment of university extension. 








A LATIN VERSION OF A SANSKRIT 
HYMN. 


THE following tour de force, a Latin version of 
a hymn in the /tig-veda, in the original metre, 
is by Mr. John Boxwell, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and is taken from a recent number of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
The poem is a dialogue between Sarami and 
the demons called Panis rong who have 
stolen Indra’s kine, and hidden them at the 
end of the earth. Sarami comes as Indra’s 
messenger. 
* Ra Vepva X, 108. 


P. “ Quid est cur bas Sarama visat oras ? 
Longinquum nempe est iter arduumque. 
Quid opus nobis tibi? Quo vagaris ? 
Qui tu Razam poteras transilire ? 


S. “‘Indri videtis famulam. Repostos 
Quaero thesauros Panium latebris. 
Ne jussa fallam timor urget instans, 
Rasae vada hinc poteram transilire. 


P.“ Qualis et quantus, Sarama, Indrus ille, 
Tibi qui longum hoc iter imperavit ? 
Quin huc venit? Hospitium paramus. 
Boumque nostrorum erit ipse custos. 

8.“ Nulli captandus capit alterum ille,* 
Mihi qui longum hoc iter imperavit. 
Non illum immane latuit profundum. 
Vos fulgure Indri pereatis usti. 





* Sarama could hardly tell the Panis she had 
never seen Indra, and to say that he would con- 
quer the conquerabie is a little flat. I have taken 
nadham tam veda dabhiam together ; ‘‘I have not seen 
him in-such-case-as-to-be-out-manoeuvred ’’ and 
then dabhat sa ‘‘ it is he who will win.” 


P. “ Quas tu boves, Sarama, vis redemptas 
Errant fugaces per operta coeli. 

Quis impune abripiat ? inscius quis 
Sperat se Panes habiturum inermes ? 


&.‘* Voces valent nil Panium minaces. 
An membra telo geritis scelesti 
Figenda? Patent aditus ad arcem. 
Vestri Patrem misereat Supremum. 


P. ‘*Conditam saxo retinemus arcem 

Boumque plenam, Sarama, atque equorum. 
Eam Panes vigilantes tuentur. 

Vanum tibi hoc est iter irritumque. 


8. ** Vos o superna numina invocata 

Factis sacris propitia huc adeste. 

Raptas boves restituant latrones. 
Respuant Panes animum hunc superbum. 


P. ‘‘ Faventibus, Sarama, freta divis 
Ausa es ad nostras penetrare sedes. 
Ne redeas ; te faciam sororem. 
Boves optatas tibi partiemur. 


8. “Ego nec fratres neque vos sororem 
Novistis, Indrus superique testes, 
Qui me boves vehementer reposcunt. 
Panes abeste procul hinc profani.”’ 








OBITUARY, 
THOMAS PRENDERGAST. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Thomas 
Prendergast, late H.E.I.C.S., which took place 
at Cheltenham on Sunday last, November 14, 
in his eightieth year. He was the son of 
General Sir Jeffrey Prendergast, and the father 
of Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., of Burmese 
fame. He went out to Madras in 1828, and 
retired from the service in 1858, after having 
been for some ten years collector and magis- 
trate of Rajahmundry. He settled at Chelten- 
ham, where, despite the affliction of total 
blindness that shortly afterwards befel him, he 
devoted himself to the literary work by which 
he will long be remembered—the improvement 
and popularisation of what he called the 
‘‘ Mastery” system of learning languages. The 
essence of this system—from which he had him- 
self profited in acquiring his own intimate 
knowledge of the Madras vernaculars, Tamul 
and Telugu—consisted simply in learning by 
frequent repetition conversational sentences. 
As thus expressed, the ‘‘ Mastery” system may 
seem little more than a development of the 
Ollendorffian. But Mr. Prendergast made it 
his own by the labour he devoted to it, and_by 
the rigorous manner in which he elaborated it 
in detail. Of his success it is enough to say 
that the volume in which he explained his 
system, Mastery of Languages, has passed through 
four editions; and that his series of manuals on 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, Hebrew, <c., 
have all, we believe, had to be reprinted. They 
were published by Messrs. Longmans. By the 
charm of his character and the dignity of his 
appearance, Mr. Prendergast impressed himself 
upon all who knew him as the ideal of an 
English gentleman. 


WE have also to record the death of Mr. 
Francis Fiy, F.S.A., of Bristol, wkose collec- 
tion of English Bibles was probably unrivalled. 
From time to time he published facsimiles of 
some of his rarities, with valuable biblio- 
grapbical comments. He also possessed a 
valuable collection of Bristol china. He died 
at Bristol, on Friday, November 12, at the age 
of eighty-three. 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. R. G. Moviron, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, well known as one of the Cam- 
bridge Extension Lecturers, has a striking 
“‘Study of Faust” in the London Quarterly for 
October. He insists that Mephistopheles, the 
Spirit of Denial, is only playing the part of 





the devil in the drama. He is not the tempter, 


but is only doing the tempter’s work: two 
identities unite in Lim. He does not win. He 
does not bear Faust from Margaret’s cell to 
hell. The ‘‘Second Part” renders this impos- 
sible. The end is not yet seen; but Faust’s 
falls are followed by more passionate struggles 
against the evil in which he has become entan- 
gled. Good is ever winning, and all may hope 
for the best. 


THE Celtic Magazine (Inverness: Mackenzie) 
for this month opens with an article by the 
new editor, Mr. A. Macbain, on ‘‘ The Present 
State of Celtic Studies.” Mr. Macbain is 
thoroughly acquainted with the latest results 
in Celtic philology, and his article is the best 
popular ag | of them that we have seen. 
Mrs. Mary Mackellar, the translator of the 
Queen’s Highland journal into Gaelic, con- 
tributes an English version of the “‘ Tale of the 
Bodach Glas’’; Mr. Alexander Mackenzie con- 
tinues his ‘‘ History of the Macleods” ; and 
“T, §.” commences a series of papers on 
** Snatches of Song collected in Badenoch.” 
Mr. Donglas’s article on ‘‘ Glasgow Students” 
borders on impertinence in its personal sketches 
of some of the professors. Some notes on 
Highland folklore, relating to ‘“‘Spells and 
Charms,” are of considerable interest, Dr. 
Kuno Meyer’s edition of the ‘ Irish Odyssey ” 
is ably reviewed by the editor. 


THE Revista Contemporanea for October con- 
tains a useful article on the present condition of 
Aragon, its people, its geographical character- 
istics, and its archaeological remains. There 
are two notices of the French school of decadents, 
or symbolic poets—one by Becerro de Bengoa, 
the other by Garcia Ramon, who looks for the 
introduction of it into Spain, because every- 
thing ‘‘ bad, ugly, and French” is sure to find 
imitators there. Sanroma continues his in- 
teresting memoirs with an account of his career 
as law-student and incipient professor. Ramiro 
concludes his poetical legend, ‘‘ El Beso” ; and 
A. de Sandoval gives another chapter of his 
‘* Studies of the Middle Ages,” 


WE have received the first number of a new 
periodical, the Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte (Berlin : Hettler), edited by 
Dr. Max Koch. The list of writers who have 
promised contributions includes many dis- 
tinguished names, among which we may men- 
tion those of F. Dahn, J. Zupitza, F, Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, Kuno Fischer, E. Kilbing, E. 
Mogk, J. Schipper, and C. Herford. A journal 
devoted to ‘‘ comparative history of literature ” 
would certainly not find support in England 
but in Germany the conditions are different. 
We wish Prof. Koch every success, for there is 
abundance of useful work which such a 
periodical might do. The longest article in the 
present number, ‘‘ Das Heiratsversprechen,”’ by 
Marcus Landau, is not very much to our taste. 
It displays a large amount of research, but 
the results attained seem scarcely worth the 
pains bestowed. The legends brought together 
are individually interesting, but the points of 
resemblance insisted on are in many cases 
superficial and merely accidental. The article, 
“* Uber den Refrain,” by R. M. Meyer, is worth 
reading, though containing much questionable 
hypothesis. The author’s best point is, perhaps 
the refutation of the theory of Grube—that the 
unmeaning refrain of German popular songs is 
derived from reminiscences of Latin hymns. 
H. Oesterley contributes a translation of the 
Tamul adventures of Guru Paramartan, with 
an introduction pointing out the extraordinarily 
close coincidence in man oints of these 
stories with Western lenend: t must be re- 
membered, however, that the ‘“‘Grimm ” who 
collected and wrote down these Tamul folk- 
tales was a Jesuit missionary, and that some 
of the incidents are clearly interpolations, The 





story of Vespasian’s “‘ non olet,” for instance, 
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cannot possibly be of Eastern origin. Mr. 
Edmundson’s Milton and Vondel is reviewed by 
Ludwig Proescholdt, who considers that, 
although the author has exaggerated the 
amount of Milton’s obligations to the Dutch 
poet, he has decidedly proved that the writings 
of Vondel were known to Milton, and exercised 
a considerable influence on his three greatest 
works. 








THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


THE Council of the Camden Society’ have 
selected for issue in the year 1887-8, vol. i. of 
Pocock’s Travels in England, to be edited by 
Mr. J. J. Cartwright, and Visitations of Norfolk 
Monasteries, to be edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 

The first of these works is a portion of the 
account given by the celebrated traveller of his 
visits to different parts of England in the years 
1750-60, and will, therefore, bring before the 
reader the state of the country at that time as 
it appeared to a trained observer. The second 
work is one of an extraordinary interest, as it 
contains minute details of the condition of cer- 
tain monasteries during the years immediately 
preceding the dissolution. Their details show 
that while the monasteries were far from being 
in an ideal condition, they were not the sinks 
of iniquity which they were afterwards—for 
interested purposes—said to have been. 

Of the issue for the present year, the first 
volume of the Nicholas papers—which are full 
of information about the Royalist exiles during 
the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate—has just been placed in the hands 
of members. It will soon be followed by 
selections from the Cartulary of Battle Ab- 
bey, which will throw considerable light on 
medieval tenures. 

The Council of the Camden Society venture 
to appeal to all who are interested in English 
history to support the good work which they 
have been doing for so long and are still pre- 
pared to do. Names of intending subscribers 
should be sent to the secretary, James Gairdner, 
Esq., Public Record Office, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








CARLYLE AND GOETHE. 


THE appended may be worthy of a place in 
the AcapEmy. I could not publish before 
this the two letters 1. and 1., because the 
solution which I give under 111. has only now 
become obtainable. 
Yours faithfully, 
EUGENE OswALD. 
z. 
Jan. 6, 1833. 

‘* Sir, —In the second volume of your ‘ Carlyle,’ 
p. 137, I come upon this passage : 

‘*“Qarlyle, too, had been attracted to the St. 
Simonians. He had even, in a letter to Goethe, 
expressed some interest and hope in them; and 
the wise old man had warned him off from the 
dangerousillusion. ‘‘ Von der Société St. Simonien* 
bitte Dich* fern zu halten,’? Goethe had said. 
‘* From the Society of the St. Simonians I entreat 
you to hold yourself clear.”’ ’ 

** And the footnote : 

‘*¢This sentence alone survives of Goethe’s 
letter on the occasion, extracted in one of Car- 
lyle’s own’ (your chapter heading pointing to a.p. 
1830). 

‘* Perhaps I am not the only one of your many 
—and, allow me to say so on this occasion, grateful 
—readers who regrets your not having given Oar- 
lyle’s own letter, here referred to, or at any rate 
that portion of it in which the above passage lies 
imbedded. If, as I hope, the letter is still at your 
disposal, would you be inclined to giv. the date, 
and to say to whom it is addressed, and on that 
occasion to read it over critically to make quite 





* These italics are mine, not Mr. Froude’s — 
Q. 


sure that Carlyle really introduces the words as 
coming from Goethe? As to the mistake in 
French, there is not muchin that. Neither Car- 
lyle nor Goethe, though both knew French, were 
quite above making little slips of that kind. But, 
what is more astonishing is the Dich. I nowhere, 
in Goethe’s communications to Carlyle, come across 
the pronoun Du and its cases. 

‘Perhaps, by way of guerdon for the trouble 
which replying to this may entail, I may call your 
attention to a passage from Eckermann, which I 
quoted in my essay, ‘Goethe and Oarlyle’— 
Magazin fiir die Literatur, 1882, pp. 385-6—and 
which you seem to have overlooked, with reference 
to an intended present by Goethe to Carlyle. And 
I may now add that I have ascertained that the 
present was actually made, and is still found in 
the library of the deceased. 

**T am, Sir, with great respect, 
** Yours faithfully, 


** EuGengE Oswa.p. 
“To J. A, Froude, Esq. 


**P.S.—Would it not have been right to dwell 
on Carlyle’s and his friend’s birthday present and 
address on Goethe’s last birthday ? 

** Miscell., pop. ed., vol. iv., pp. 173-5, and 
Lewes, Goethe, 2nd ed., p. 553; my own little 
book, pp. 26-8. It seems alluded to in the letter 
to Mrs. Carlyle, your vol. ii., p. 169.” 


It, 


“5 Onslow Gardens, S.W. : Jan. 8. 

‘*Sir,—The letter containing the extract from 
Goethe was addressed to John Carlyle. It was one 
of a very large number, all of which it was im- 
possible for me to print. I made such selections 
as seemed to me to be sufficient. 

‘*The letters which I made use of are no longer 
in my possession ; nor can I, for reasons on which 
I need not enter, ask that they shall be returned 
tome. In all probability they will be published 
in full hereafter, when you will be able to satisfy 
= about any uncertainty which you may 

eel. 

**T am sorry to have lost the information which 
I might have received from your essay; but you 
will understand that it was not through oversight, 
when I tell you that my volumes were written 
several years ago, and that I had therefore no 
opportunity of consulting it. 

** Your faithful servant, 
“J. A. Frovupe.”’ 
III. 


Now, holding in my hand the original letter 
of Goethe’s, written with great plainness, I 
copy the following : 


** Von der Société St. SimonienneJbitte Sich fern 
zu halten. Auch hieriiber gelegentlich das Nahere. 
‘* Treulichst, 


“J. W. v. Gorrue. 
** Weimar, d. 17 Oct. 1830.” 








A PRE-HISTORIC LANGUAGE YET SUR- 
VIVING IN BRITAIN. 


AT the recent Orientalist Congress in Vienna, 
Mr. C. G. Leland read a paper on ‘‘ The Original 
Gypsies and their Language,” not the least 
interesting part of which was a digression treat- 
ing of an ancient tongue yet surviving as a 
spoken language in Great Britain. The facts, 
as stated by Mr. Leland, are so curious that 
they deserve to be quoted in extenso : 


‘Three or four years ago there was probably not 
an educated man in all Great Britain who was 
aware of the existence in that country of the very 
singular Celtic language known as ‘Shelta,’ 
which is peculiar to tinkers, but which is exten- 
sively understood and — by most of the con- 
firmed tramps and vagabonds. It is not mentioned 
in the Slang Dictionary; the English Dialect 
Society has ignored it; and thus far I believe that 
I am the only man who has collected or published 
a@ word or a vocabulary of it. . . . I doubt if I 
ever took a walk in London, especially in the 
slums, without meeting men and women who 
spoke ‘Shelta’ ; and I know at this instant of two 
—I really cannot say promising—little boys who 
sell groundsel at the Marlborough Road Station 





, who chatter in it fluently... . 





** As ‘Shelta’ is somewhat mixed with Gypsy. 
and as the two languages are often — by the- 
same persons, especially the half-blood Romanys, I 
will here give a brief account of my discovery of it. 
Once at Bath, England, I met a tramp who told 
me that Romany was being supplanted by a kind’ 
of language like Old Irish, which was difficult 
to learn. A year after, in company with Prof. 
Palmer, I met with another vagabond, who told 
us that the ro was called ‘Shelta.” He- 
knew about a hundred words of it, which we 
wrote off at his dictation. This vagabond was a 
well-educated man. Two years after, in America,. 
I found an Irish half-blood gypsy tinker who: 
spoke ‘Shelta’ quite perfectly, and also Irish, 
Gaelic, and Welsh. He was absolutely certain 
that ‘Shelta,’ while it was pure Celtic, was quite: 
separate from the other tongues. Its pronuncia- 
tion is strongly Gaelic; its words are, however, 
generally unlike it, though it has roots in common. 
My informant, who very much enlarged my vocabu- 
lary, himself pointed out differences between the 
terms in ‘Shelta’ and Old Irish. According to- 
his account, the tinkers had from very ancient 
times always been a closely allied clan, inter-- 
marrying and speaking this peculiar language. 
Their unity began to break up ‘about the time- 
the railroads came in.’ Since then ‘Shelta’ has 
declined. There are very few now living who can 
speak it perfectly. 

**It has been very ingeniously suggested that. 
as the tinkers of Great Britain may be the 
descendants of the old bronze-workers, so their 
tongue may have come down to us from prehistoric 
times. Discoveries have shown that the early 
bronze-smiths were nomadic, that they went about 
from village to village, making and selling new 
objects and buying up old and broken ware to 
melt and re-mould. The bronze-worker’s craft 
was closely connected with that of the jeweller, in 
most cases both were exercised by the same person. 
His wares were immensely valuable in those days, 
out of all proportion to the present worth of such 
objects. Therefore, the bronze-smiths must have 
travelled in large bands for mutual protection. 
Nothing is more likely than that they formed, in 
time, a community with distinct laws and lan- 
guage. Norisit improbable that this was trans- 
mitted to the tinkers. It takes a long time for 
men to form a distinct class with a separate tongue. 
The Celtic tinkers of England are unanimous in 
claiming for their class or clan a very great 
antiquity. Now when we find in the same country 
two nomadic classes of men, pursuing the same 
calling of working in metal, though separated by 
a long historical interregnum, we may rationally 
surmise that they had a common origin and a 
common language. 

“‘T have introduced these observations on 
‘Shelta’ in the hope that they will induce some 
sound Celtic scholar to take up the subject and 
investigate it thoroughly. Many curious dis- 
coveries await the man who will do this. There 
are still living in Scotland many old families of 
‘Tinklers,’ as they are called, who retain many 
traditions of their ancestors. If these were 
thoroughly examined much might be learned.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEE LOAN OF MSS. AND BOOKS FROM THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 


Free Public Reference Library, Nottingham : 
Nov. 13, 1886. 


The correspondence published by Sir Richard 
F. Burton in the AcapEMy of November 13 
recalls to my mind a similar application for 
the transfer of a scarce book to the N ottingham 
Free Public Libraries for the temporary use of 
the author of several important works on dress 
and textiles. This application was made on 


behalf of my friend, because Mr. E. B, Nichol- 


| library. 
| left to the librarian, who generally lends without 





son, Bodley’s librarian, is reported to have said 
in a speech delivered at the opening of the 
Birmingham Free Public Central Lending and 
Reference Libraries, on June 1, 1882: 


‘‘ As for the Bodleian, I claim your sympathies, 
not merely because we are trying to do as much 
for our readers as you are for yours... but 
because, if the building which you have opened 
to-day is the newest free public library in the 
world, the building which I left earlier in the 
morning is the oldest free public in the world. 
(No.) Icall it a free public library because any 
Birmingham artisan who came to us with a trust- 
worthy recommendation might ask to have the 
rarest gem in our collection placed before him, and 
need have no fear of asking n vain; and because, 
if a trusty Birmingham worker wanted the Joan of 
a MS. for three months, it would be lent to the 
Central Free Library for his use.’’—See ‘‘ Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Annual Reports of the Free 
Libraries’ Committee’? (Borough of Birmingham), 
1883. 

I do not believe the application was refused ; 
but, all the same, the desired book was not 
sent. It is now about two years since the 
application was made. Is it to be understood 
that what is offered to Birmingham is denied 
to Nottingham ? or is the “ trustworthy ” artisan 
to be granted a boon denied to the equally 
trustworthy author ? Joun J. OGLE. 


[In this connexion, the following telegram 
from the Vienna correspondent of the 7'imes 
(November 16) is worth quotation : 


‘‘The committee of the Vienna Congress [of 
Orientalists] is now preparing a memorial, which 
will be signed by Archduke Rénier, and will be 
forwarded in a few days to the trustees of the 
British Museum and to the Secretary of State, 
praying that a bill may be introduced into Parlia- 
ment empowering the British Museum to lend out 
its Oriental MSS. to foreign savants under proper 
guarantees. A resolution pledging the members 
of the Oriental Congress to this course was passed 
at the Congress of Leyden, in 1883, on the motion 
of Prof. D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, but it has not 
yet been acted upon so thoroughly es will be the 
case now. 

‘‘ The British Museum is the only great library 
in Europe which does not lend out its MSS. to 
foreigners. The university and court libraries of 
Vienna, the royal and state libraries of Berlin and 
Munich, those of Copenhagen and Leyden, and 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris are all very liberal 
in their loans to well-recommended foreigners. In 
Paris a diplomatic introduction is required. In 
Munich the library does not lend directly to the 
foreign borrower ; but sends tothe library of the 
capital whence the borrower may have made his 
application, and leaves all responsibility to that 
In the other libraries the discretion is 


any formalities beyond ascertaining the Jona fides 
and trustworthiness of the applicant. In Vienna, 
however, there has occasionally been some little 
excess of formality, so a petition is about to be 
presented to the emperor by the university pro- 
tessors, begging that the privilege of borrowing 
may be considered as general, and not as depend- 
ing on the favour of an oificial. 

** As regards Oriental MSS., it is remarked that 
the guarantees need not be so minute as in the 
case of old European MSS., which are often unique 
copies. According to the learned Professor of 
Sanskrit in this city, Herr George Biihler, there 
are very few unique Oriental MSS. in existence of 
Sanskrit—perhaps not a dozen.’ | 








A DISCLAIMER, 
St. Joseph, Mo.: Oct. 28, 1886. 

Referring to a letter thus headed in the 
AcADEMY for October 9, my friend Mr. Grant 
Allen has misunderstood the article which 
seemed to point to him as, in my belief, the 
author of the unpleasant (scarcely severe) 
critique in the Saturday Review of my studies 
of ‘“‘ Americanisms” in Knowledge. Icollected, 
in the Baconian manner, all the points of evi- 
dence, and some I certainly dealt with as 


> 


pointing to him. I believed some of the 
material used by the reviewer had come from 
Mr. Grant Allen. I felt as sure of this then 
as I now am that I was entirely mistaken. 
That, however, is very different from attribu- 
ting the critique to him. There would have 
been nothing inconsistent with friendship or 
manliness in his mentioning in letters to 
correspondents in England such Canadian 
details (for example) as misled me to the 
extent I have mentioned. 

There is sufficient’ internal evidence in my 
article te show that I did not attribute the 
writing of the critique to my friend. Thus I 
spoke of the author as probably under obliga- 
tion to me; now I am under obligation to Mr. 
Allen. I spoke of certain touches as weak and 
womanish; all Mr. Allen’s writing is essen- 
tially and exceptionally manly. I touched on 
the mannerisms of the article in terms no way 
applicable to Mr. Allen’s admirable, and not 
easily imitable, style. I indicated at the outset 
four possible explanations of the reviewer's 
disagreeable tone, only one of which could 
conceivably apply to Mr. Allen. And my 
severer remarks were made solely on the 
assumption that one of the three explanations 
not suiting him might be the correct one. 
Moreover, many of the reviewer’s mistakes 
about Americanisms were such as Mr. Allen 
could not possibly have made. 

I trust you will be able to find space for this, 
as I esteem Mr. Grant Allen’s friendship very 
highly, and should be grieved if any mis- 
understanding impaired it, especially as I am 
to blame for this misunderstanding which has, 
in this case, threatened to arise. I may add 
that there is no man of science living with 
whose work I am more thoroughly in sympathy. 

Ricard A. Procror. 








WELSIL NUMERALS IN ENGLISIL DOGGREL. 
Stroud: Oct. 27, 1996. 

The following doggrel lines (as far as can be 
recollected), which are well known in the West 
of England, and which are accustomed to be 
recited for the amusement of children, may 
prove of interest to philologists as illustrating 
the principles of popular etymology : 


“En-taing pitta-ping, poo knows, they say 
In-a-dic, to-dic, peder-bumptick 
In-a-bumptick, to-bumptick, oh kick’em.”’ 


That the above represents (though imperfectly) 
the Welsh numerals (1-20) will be seen by the 
following: 

Un (1) deg (10) pedwar (4) pump (5) wyth 
(8) naw (9) chwe (6) saith (7) un ar ddeg (11) 
deuddeg (12) pedwar-pymtheg (14, 15) un ar 
bymtheg (16) dau(ar)bymtheg (17) ugain (20), 

E. SIbREE. 

[Mr. Sibree should refer to Mr. A. J. Ellis’s 
paper on ‘*The Anglo-Cymric Score” in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society for 
1877-8-7, which was reviewed at length by Mr. 
H. Bradley in the ACADEMY of May 17, 1879.— 
Ep. ACADEMY. | 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 22.8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Chemistry of Fresco and Tempera Painting,” by 
Prot. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Green’s Political Phil- 
osophy,” by Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘*The Islands of the 
New Britain Group,” by Mr. H. Hastings Romilly. 

TuxEspay, Nov. 23, 8 p.m. Anthropological: **The 
Tribes of the Eastern Soudan,” by Mr, Donald A. 
Cameron; ** West African Symbolic es,’ by 
Mr. J. A. Olonba Payne; “The Races inhabiting 
Sierra Leone,” by Mr. T. K. Griffith; and ** Papuans 
and Polynesians,” by the Rev. G. Brown. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘* Concrete, 








as applied to the Construction of Harbours.” 


Chemistry of Water-colour Painting,’ by Prot. 
A. H. Caurch, : 


‘. Nov. 24,8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘The 
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8 p.m. mage | of Arts : “ Purification of Water 

by ca" with Iron and Sand Filtration,” by 
Mr. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Conversazione. 

TuuURSDAY, Nov. 25. 2.30p.m. British Museum: “The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” IV., by 
Mr. G. Bertin. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘The Pre-deter- 
mination of the Characteristics of Dynamos,” by 
Mr. G. Kapp; and “ Experiments on Secondary 

Cells,” by Mr. J. Swinburne. ‘ 

8 p.m. Athenaeum Society: “Copying Pro- 
cesses, Reservoir Pens, and Type-writers,” by Mr. 
G. W. Bloxam. 

Fripay, Nov. 26. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The 
Chemist1y of Oil Painting and of Spirit-Fresco,” by 
Prof, A. H. Church. : 

Saturpay, Nov. 27, 3 p.m. Physical Society: “A 
Method of Measuring the Co-efficients of Mutual 
Induction of Two Coils,” by Prof. G. Carey Foster ; 
and ‘The Stability of Liquid Surfaces,” by Prof. 
A. W. Ricker. 


SCIENCE. 
The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. 
Translated from the Original Text, and 
annotated, by M. Friedliinder. In 3 vols. 
(Triibner. ) 


Dr. Frreptanper’s Moreh is from every point 
of view a successful production. Collated 
with the original, the translation is generally 
found minutely faithful, while it is at the 
same time fluent and unaffected. The com- 
mentary gives all the needful elucidation and 
references—some of which must have been 
obtained by very laborious research—but 
nowhere retards the reader’s progress. The 
same moderation is observed in the valuable 
biographical and bibliographical introductions. 

Occasionally, perhaps, we are given a 
paraphrase where we should have preferred a 
translation ; thus, ‘‘ if his doubt be removed ”’ 
seems an unnecessary weakening of “if it 
cure his thirst.’? Occasionally, too, we may 
doubt whether philosophical terms have been 
quite adequately rendered: ¢.9., S773 (i. 29) 
is perhaps rather “ abstraction” than ‘ great- 
ness and glory”; ‘‘incorporeal bodies” 
(ii. 6) seems an awkward translation for 

D223 DY SH ; ‘ locomotion” and “ motion,” 
ibid. in Capp. iv. and v. are not accurately 
distinguished ; 7b/d., p. 76, “axiom” is un- 
satisfactory as a rendering of 2)9u%—“‘it is 
better that a proposition which cannot be 
demonstrated be received as an axiom.” 
Surely the meaning is “be left simply pro- 
blematic.” Flaws, however, of this kind 
(if they are such) seem, for the size of the 
work, to be extremely rare; and the translator 
and publisher may be said to have done every- 
thing to recommend the Moreh to the general 
reader. 

For that general reader it should possess 
much more than a_ historical interest. 
Maimonides has most of the characteristics 
of a really great writer. His style (in Eng- 
lish no less than in Arabic) is earnest and 
dignified. His method and continuity of 
thought are admirable, as might be expected 
from one who had codified the law. His 
learning, though occasionally inaccurate (as 
where he makes familia the Greek for 
‘‘host’’), is astoundingly multifarious, and 
in many cases (as in the description of 
Sabaeanism) gives evidence of enormous Vor- 
studien on points of minor significance. As 
an interpreter of Scripture he is not, as a rule, 
successful, his exegetical faculties having 
been vitiated by Midrashic methods, and by the 
curious contempt for grammar, which he does 
not hesitate to avow. But even in this 
department many failures are compensated 





for by the explanation of the Book of Job, 
which is, perhaps, the wisest word yet spoken 
on the subject, and almost justly regarded by 
the author and his commentator as an inspira- 
tion. The distribution of the possible theories 
of Divine justice between the speakers is ably 
worked out ; and the theory that the common 
matters in the discourses may have no other 
purpose than that of diverting the casual 
reader from the main topic suggests, at least, a 
principle of importance in the interpretation of 
an Oriental work. Many of the explanations 
of ceremonies suggested in the third part still 
retain their value. Such are the interpretation 
of sacrifice asa compromise between religion and 
idolatry, and the hypothesis that customs con- 
demned in the law existed among other nations 
and properly belonged to their religious prac- 
tices—ideas which the newest theology is not 
ashamed to reiterate, though Maimonides, 
who ascribes so many practices to the exist- 
ence of Sabaeanism, must be considered un- 
fortunate in having omitted the Sabbath, 
perhaps the one institution which modern 
criticism derived from that quarter. Many 
parallels, too, might be drawn between the 
account of ‘‘ Prophecy” in the Moreh and 
those by modern scholars. 

On some points, indeed, the words in which 

Kuenen sums up his characteristic of Philo 
(Religion of Israel, iii. 205) might be applied 
with very slight variation to the philosopher’s 
great successor : 
‘“We are listening now to the faithful Jew, 
then again to the pupil of the Greek philoso- 
pher. The method which he employs to link 
his philosophy on to the Scriptures (the author- 
ity of which he continues to respect), his alle- 
gorical explanation, is contrary to all nature. 
Time after time we admit the acuteness and 
ingenuity of which [Maimonides’] treatment of 
the sacred writings gives proof; but it is the 
admiration with which we are accustomed to 
look at clever tricks or feats of daring. He 
does not carry us along with him, and this in 
spite of the rich fund of pure and elevated 
ideas which he utters, and his spiritual- 
ism.... His whole system reminds one of a 
hothouse plant. The author, we say, has only 
lacked one thing—liberty. The reverse side of 
this character of his religious doctrine is want 
of popularity. The intricate arguments, by the 
help of which he squeezes philosophy out of 
the Scriptures, are incomprehensible to the 
layman. In practical life, therefore, such views 
are barren, or, rather, as history has already 
taught us, they lead to consequences which are 
diametrically opposed to the author’s meaning.” 
The consequence to which Prof. Kuenen 
alludes is the apostacy of Philo’s nephew. 
Dr. Friedliinder finds the evidence for a similar 
proceeding on the part of Maimonides in- 
adequate. It is noticeable, however, that 
Mohammad and the Qoran are alluded to 
with respect, though the latter should scarcely 
appear as ‘‘scripture”’ in the English ver- 
sion. In connexion with the views expressed 
by the author on the nature of personal 
religion, such an action on his part could not 
be regarded as a very serious crime. Some 
satisfaction, however, may be derived from 
its being proved apocryphal. 

Dr. Friedliinder doubts, probably on good 
grounds, whether anything of importance for 
tho text of the Moreh would be obtained from 
further collation of MSS. He himself has 
sometimes occasion to emend that text, 
apparently with success. Occasionally the 





emendation is implied by his translation, 
without being expressly stated. A case 
occurs at the beginning of book ii., where 
Munk gives 74 TITD2 7) TOON YAS TP 
NMI TMS 45> pwr Sy PHwode, which 
he renders ‘‘ont abordé la démonstration ”’ ; 
Dr. Friedlinder gives ‘‘ have proved,” liter- 
ally, ‘‘arrived at the proof.” The first of 
these implies the correction 77M) 9D “Sy 
yNT™22 Nm, which would restore the 
ordinary construction (¢g., i. 34, 1. 17, 
yNrmaa ToT ‘Sy omy ys), and is surely 
necessary. D. 8S. Mareorrovrs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW ARYAN DIALECT. 
London : Nov. 1, 1886. 

A book of considerable interest has just 
reached the India Office from the Panjib. Its 
title is Qawa id-i-Baragstd, or a — of 
the Baragsta language, by Ghulim Muhammad 
Khan, Populzai. It is a carefully prepared 
book of 271 demy octavo pages, written in 
the Urdii language; and it contains a full 
statement of the ical peculiarities of 
the dialect, with a small collection of illustra- 
tive sentences, and a few specimens of prose 
and verse. The Pus’hto equivalents are given 
throughout, and the book has, therefore, some 
pretence to be considered a comparative gram- 
mar of Baragsti, Pus’hto, and Urdi. The 
Baragsti is the dialect of the people named 
Ormar, a colony of whom resides near Pesha- 
wur, and another cluster is found at Logur, 
near Kabul; but the principal seat of the tribe 
is at Kani-Karam, in the Waziri district of 
Afghinistan. The language is distinctly 
Aryan in character, of the Pus’hto type, 
though inclining to Persian. It accepts all 
the sounds of the Pus’hto alphabet, to which 
it adds a peculiar letter of its own. In con- 
jugation, radical vowels are lengthened or 
changed, besides assuming pronominal ad- 
juncts; and in declension, both prefixes and 
affixes are used. The pronominal masculine 
termination is -#, the feminine is -h, and the 
plural of both is -af. Peculiar terminations 
are added in conjugation which express the 
nominative or accusative according to the 
tenses to which they are added; and the same 
terminations, when attached to substantives, 
represent the genitive—as, a-kitdb-am, ‘*‘ my 
book.” The author tells us that he now 
reduces this language to writing for the first 
time; and he certainly deserves the thanks of 
philologists for the very able manner in which 
he has accomplished his tusk. He promises a 
dictionary and an exercise book at some future 
day. Judging from the comparative list of 
words at i end of the present volume, such 
works would be singularly interesting. 

FREDERIC PINCOTT. 








THE ‘‘ YIH-KING’ AND THE “ HO-T’U.” 
Louvain : Nov. 14, 1886. 

The ingenious explanation given by Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie of the original text of 
the Yih-King excites some astonishment and 
opposition from its novelty and simplicity ; and 
chiefly so because it seems scarcely credible that 
the Chinese themselves have been always 
deceived as to the nature of a book to which 
they have given so much attention. 

But is it not the same in the case of the two 
magic tablets—the Lo-shuh and the Ho-t’u— 
traditionally reported to have been miraculously 
brought by a horse or a tortoise emerging from 
a river, in which the litterati wish to see all the 


| mysteries of ontology and ontogony,. 
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The true nature of the Lo-shuh was, some 
years ago, acknowledged by Mayer (Chin. 
Reader, pp. 56, 58); and Prof. Legge himself 
says (Yi-King, 18): ‘‘ This is nothing but the 
arithmetical puzzle, in which the numbers from 
1 to 9 are arranged so as to make 15 in what- 
ever way we add them.” And this distin- 
guished scholar adds: ‘‘If we had the original 
form of the Ho-t’u we should probably find a 
numeral - a on difficult, not more 
supernatural, than this magic square.” 

Tt is not, I think, difficult to find out this 
original form. The Ho-t’u is shaped thus : 

7 
2 


5 
8-3-5-4-9 
5 
1 


6 


It is to be noticed that the odd numbers are 
always indicated by dark, and the even by light, 
circles. Now, contrary to this principle, the 
two numbers 5 which stand above and below 
the central 5 are represented by dark circles. 
Taking away these numbers, there remains but 
the simple puzzle, to wit: the numbers from 
1-9 are so arranged that by adding to the cen- 
tral 5 the next number in each direction you 
obtain a sum equal to the extreme number in 
the same direction. Thus 5+1=6; 5+2=7; 
5+3=8; 5+4=9. The result would be the 
same if the number 5 were added and placed 
at every side of the central 5. Since the sense 
of these magical tablets is so simple and so 
different from the explanation given by the 
Chinese savents, why should not the mysteries 
of the }ih-King be of the same nature ? 

May I add that Prof. Legge’s translation 
must be considered as the reflection of the 
text transfigured by Wen Wang and Wu 
Wang (?), consequently as an historical monu- 
ment. The explanation given by Prof. de 
Lacouperie restores its genuine form and sense. 

C. DE HARLEZ. 








HITTITES AND AMORITES. 
Oxford : Nov. 13, 1836. 

Mr. Tomkins is a most careful worker; but 
how is it possible that he should so mis- 
represent my letter in the AcaDEMy of 
October 30° He says that I am wrong as 
to “the Egyptian information on the land 
of Amor,” and that I misquote M. Mas- 
pero. How can this be? We seem to bein 
a fog. I said that ‘to an ordinary reader” 
there seem to be two senses of “ the land of the 
Amorites”’ in the Egyptian inscriptions—viz., 
Palestine, and Cheta + Palestine; and asked 
Prof. Sayce if M. Maspero had privately told 
him that one of these senses was the only true 
one. I based this supposition of two senses of 
the phrase ‘‘land of Amar” on an inscription 
of Rameses III., for which I certainly did 
not misquote M. Maspero, since I appealed 
to Brugsch’s Geschichte Aegyptens (p. 598). 
Brugsch’s translation in his first edition may, 
of course, be inaccurate. I simply laid my 
difficulties before Prof. Sayce and (through 
him) M. Maspero. The theory of Prof. Sayce 
and Mr. Tomkins is to me not a priori un- 
acceptable ; but, from more than one point of 
view, it needs very cautious arguing, and very 
careful definitions of such terms as Cheta, 
Hittites, Amar, Amorites. Without this we 
shall get into a fog, and fight against phantom 
foes. I will not enter into the question of the 
Kadesh of Rameses II, I had not forgotten it, 
but did not wish to intrude too far on the 
Egyptologists. I shall now await with eager- 
ness Mr. Tomkins’s promised article. We are 
at one as to the documentary value of passages 
like 2 Sam. xxiv. 6; that of Gen. xxiii. is an 
open question, Here I drop the subject. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL THEORY OF THE ICE AGE, 
Dorking: Nov. 14, 1886. 

I am surprised that Prof. Pearson should so 
completely misread the whole spiritof my review 
of Dr. Croll’s Climate and Cosmology, which was 
to point out the danger at present of too con- 
fidently accepting his admirable hypothesis as 
a proved fact. I thought, and said as plainly as 
due deference for a great thinker would allow, 
that Dr. Croll claimed too much for his theory 
in this respect. Prof. Pearson also eliminates 
modality with excessive freedom. I wrote that 
Dr. Croll’s theory had been ‘‘ almost universally 
adopted, with or without minor modifications, 
by nearly everybody capable of forming an 
intelligent opinion’ upon it. Could any 
sentence be more carefully guarded? Yet 
Prof. Pearson proceeds to abolish mentally all 
my qualifications, to read ‘‘everybody” for 
‘almost everybody,” and then to bring up the 
two solitary exceptions of Prof. Heim and Mr. 
G. H. Darwin. regret the unkindly contro- 
versial tone of his letter far too deeply to think 
of imitating it. Iam only pleased to find that 
we agree at bottom, and that he should so 
emphatically endorse my suggestion as to the 
danger to science of mistaking plausible or even 
almost irresistable hypotheses for absolute 
truths. GRANT ALLEN, 








INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


THE subject of the Indian vernaculars was 
brought before the recent Orientalist Congress 
at Vienna by Mr. George A. Grierson, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, than whom no one has 
done better work (partly in collaboration with 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle) in this neglected 
field of linguistics. Besides presenting to the 
Congress copies of his Bihar Peasant Life, and a 
complete set of grammars of the dialects and 
subdialects of Bihar, he also read a paper upon 
“The Mediaeval Literature of Hindustan, with 
special reference to Tulsi Das,” in which he in- 
sisted that the received text of Tulsi Das (a con- 
temporary of Shakspere) has been consciously 
modernised, but that old MSS. exist preserving 
the vernacular as he wrote it. At the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Grierson, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the Aryan section of the 
Congress, moved by Prof. Biihler, and seconded 
by Prof. A. Weber, that the Indian Govern- 
ment should be strongly urged to undertake 
‘*a systematic survey of the languages of India, 
Hither and Further, not only as they exist at 
the present time, but as far back as MSS. can 
take us.” This proposal had previously received 
the support of Prof. Max Miiller, Sir Monier 
Williams, Prof. E. B. Cowell, Prof. Sayce, and 
the French ‘“‘indianistes,”’ M. A. Barth and 
M. E. Senart, none of whom were present at 
the Congress. 


WE quote the following from a letter received 
by Dr. A. A. Macdonell, of Oxford, from Dr. 
Rajendralila Mitra, the well-known native 
scholar of Bengal : 


‘‘T have not yet gone to press with my Drihad- 
devatd. I have coilated the text with four MSS., 
and got my copy ready for press, but I am rather 
shy of versifyiug all the tragments of quotations 
from the Vedas. With a month’s leisure I shall 
be able to do the needful, but just now I am busy 
with my translation of the Lalita Vistara, and an 
editio princeps of the Ashtasdhasrikd of the Bud- 
dhists.’’ 


Pror, C. R. LANMAN, of Harvard, is contem- 
plating bringing out a critical edition of the 
Brihaddevatd. Prof. E. Kuhn, of Munich, has 
offered to place at his disposal some unpub- 
lished essays of his father, the late Prof. A. 
Kuhn, on that work. Prof. Max Miiller, we 
understand, possesses materials which might 
prove of considerable value to an editor of the 








Brihaddevatd, 


WE have received together the four quarterly 
_ of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
iety, forming the volume for 1886 (Triibner). 
Part 3 contains the proceedings of the anniver- 
sary meeting in May, when Col. Yule delivered 
his presidential address. This address, like the 
report which follows, is largely devoted to a 
commemoration of the many distinguished 
members whom the society has recently lost— 
scholars of European fame like Dr. Birch, E. 
Thomas, James Fergusson, and Vaux, besides 
several Anglo-Indian officials, The remainder 
of the report consists of a summary of the 
work done in the various departments of 
Oriental learning, which seems as carefully 
compiled as in the time of the lamented Vaux. 
We notice in part iv. a new feature, namely, a 
continuation of this summary for the preceding 
uarter. Of the original papers comprised in 
this volume—some twenty-three in number, on 
a wide variety of subjects—we must content 
ourselves with drawing attention to that on 
‘The Rock-cut Caves and Statues on Bamian,”’ 
contributed by two members of the Afghan 
Frontier Commission, Capt. M. G. Talbot and 
Capt. P. G. Maitland. This paper is excel- 
lently illustrated with facsimiles of sketches 
and plans, and has, in addition, bibliographical 
notes by Col. Yule, and architectural notes by 
Mr. W. Simpson. We have here for the first 
time a full and trustworthy account by skilled 
eye-witnesses of what may be called the most 
interesting rock monuments in the world, next 
after the Sphinx. One of the statues of 
Buddha reaches the height of 173 feet, as 
measured by a theodolite, in solid stone, i.e., 
only twenty-seven feet lower than the monu- 
ment of London. As the party were able to 
stay at Bamian for only four days, it is evident 
that much remains to be ascertained by an ex- 
haustive survey, which would throw light on 
the early history of Buddhism. 


Tue May number of the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (only just received) 
contains a report by Dr. Hoernle on an 
ancient ornament of gold coins found in Rawal 
Pindi district, in the Punjab. The orna- 
ment—probably an armlet—consists of five gold 
coins, set at small intervals in a row between 
two pieces of stout gold wire. The interstices 
between the coins are filled in with very thin 
plates of gold, which show traces of having 
been once mounted with gems or enamel. The 
coins are Roman aure’, three of Antoninus Pius 
and two of his wife Faustina. In accordance 
with the Indian law of treasure trove, the 
ornament has been deposited in the Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta, while its intrinsic value 
(150 rupees) has been given to the finder. 
Roman coins, we may add, are of by no means 
infrequent occurrence in India. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue President and Council of the Royal 
Society, at a recent meeting, awarded the 
Copley Medal to Franz Ernst Neumann, of 
Konigsberg (For. Mem. R. 8.) for his researches 
in theoretical optics and electro-dynamics; and 
the Davy Medal to Jean Charles Galissard de 
Marignac, of Geneva, (For. Mem. R. 8.) for his 
researches on atomic weights. Prof. Samuel 
P. Langley, of Alleghany, was awarded the 
Rumford Medal for his researches on the 
spectrum by means of the bolometer. At the 
same meeting, Mr. Francis Galton and Prof. 
Guthrie Tait were nominated for the Royal 
Medals, the former eminent for his statistical 
inquiries into biological phenomena, and the 
latter for his various mathematical and physical 
researches. The Queen has since signified her 
approval of these nominations. The medals 





will be presented at the anniversary meeting 
on November 30. ' : 
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Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co, will publish next 
week the first volume of a series of Lives of 
the Electricians, by Mr. W. T. Jeans. It will 
contain popular biographies of Profs. Tyndall, 
Wheatstone, and Morse, telling incidentally the 
story of the progress of the electric telegraph 
from its origin in 1837 to the present time. 
Next year will be the jubilee of the electric 
telegraph in England. 


Ti Cumberland and Westmoreland Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Literature and 
Science has just issued its annual T'’ransactions, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. G. Goodchild. 
It is to be regretted that the Whitehaven 
Scientific Society, formerly affiliated to the 
Cumberland Association, has seceded during 
the past year, owing mainly to an objection to 
the rule which requires that papers printed 
in the Transactions should be at once 
original and local in character. The ad- 
vantages of union among provincial societies 
is well set forth by Mr. J. B. Bailey in an 
address to the Maryport Society, published in 
the present volume. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press are publishing a new edition of Messrs. 
Paley & Sandys’ Select Private Orations of 
Demosthenes. A plate of illustrative coins, with 
descriptive letterpress, is prefixed to the first 
part, while both parts have been thoroughly 
revised and slightly enlarged. 


Pror. PAut Hauvrt intends to give a special 
course of lectures in Assyriology at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the month of 
January, 1887, the lectures beginning on the 
3rd and ending on the 29th. They will be given 
daily between 3 and 4 p.m., while individual 
instruction will. at the same time, be also given 
daily by the Fellows in Semitic languages, 
Messrs. Cyrus Adler and E. P. Allen, assisted 
by other advanced students in Assyriology. 
Professors and students of other institutions, as 
well as clergymen, are invited to attend, and 
arrangements will be made by which they may 
obtain temporary lodgings. 


M. Garpoz writes to Mr. Whitley Stokes : 


**Tl vous intéressera de savoir qu’on vient de 
découvrir une nouvelle inscription gauloise 4 15 
kilon étres de Nimes. Elle se trouve sur un 
chapiteau de mémes dimensions que celui de 
Vinscription Iatrelo Namausicabo, etc., et la ressem- 
blance des caractéres est telle qu’on pourrait 
attribuer la nouvelle inscription au méme Japicide. 
Malheureusement le chapiteau est brisé par le 
milieu, et l’on n’a que la fin de l’inscription (que 
n’avait que deux lignes) 


corse eece es AAPESSIKNOS 
IBPATOYAE KA.” 


We have here, first, a patronymic in -cnos ; 
secondly, the end of the dative singular in 
(Belesumi ?) of the name of the god or goddess ; 
thirdly, the formula bridtude (ex indicio); and, 
fourthly, the first two letters of the name of 
the object dedicated—ca(ntena) ¥ 


As to the Old-Irish adjective oscarde, Count 
Nigra writes to Mr. Whitley Stokes as follows . 


**Avez vous remarqué que Colgan donne trois 
traductions diffCrentes, et toutes trois fausses, de 
oscarde ? 

“** Tria rithim n-oscarda ‘ad imitationem ritmi 
Noscarii,’ Colg. II. 545; ‘stylo rythmico extem- 
pore,’ II.476; ‘cursivo rithmo,’ II. 475. La vraie 
traduction est, je pense, ‘ rhythmo vulgari.’’’ 

THE Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for 
November 13 contains a short but appreciative 
review by Dr. C. Schmelzer, of Prof. Jebb’s 
Oedipus Coloneus. 


» 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ArcHaELocicaL InstituTE.— (Thursday, Nov. 4.) 


| J. T. Micktetuwairte, Ese., V.P., in the chair.— 
The following communication was received from the 
Rev. Joseph Hirst, at Smyrna, dated October 22 :— 
“‘T am sorry to have to report from Asia Minor a 
very gloomy prospect for archaeology. Owing to 
a newly aroused fit of jealousy, and a sullen 
opposition to all excuse for Western encroachment 
or interference, the sites of the Ionian cities and 
the seats of former empires are condemned to 
remain unearthed. The retrograde policy is 
unfortunately but too rigorously enforced by some 
newly appointed officials (in a department of the 
Turkish administration now first called into exis- 
tence for the Inspection and Preservation of 
Antiquities), who have some tincture of European 
cultivation, and just that smattering knowledge 
of art which will prove prejudicial. Their 
argument is, if treasures lie buried in our soil, we 
had better keep them ourselves; but, as neither 
Turkish energy nor resources will allow of excava- 
tions. the government, dog-in-the-manger-like, 
will do nothing themselves to reap the fruits of 
industry, and will allow no oneelse todo so. Thus 
all archaeological research in the Ottoman 
dominions has come to a standstill, and there is 
no prospect at present, so I am told by our 
consular agent here, of any fresh diggings being 
allowed in the future. Meanwhile, owing to greed 
and ignorance, a wholesale destruction is going on 
at Smyrna of the Macedonian, Roman, Byzantine, 
and Genoese walls and towers that crown the height 
of Mount Pagus and make such an imposing 
spectacle when the city is first seen from the sea. 
This work of Vandalism, begun eighteen months 
ago, will not want long to accomplish an irre- 
parable injury to the lovers of art and antiquity, 
and to those who wish that the continuity of 
history should be preserved in visible signs before 
one’s eyes. The rapidly-increasing dimensions of 
this second city of the empire make the demand 
for building material so great that the so-called 
municipal authorities have not been able to resist 
the temptation of selling, to all comers, such a 
valuable quarry of well-dressed stones. All 
protest hitherto has proved utterly unavailing, 
and our English consul, Mr. Dennis, so distin- 
guished a student of archaeology. is as powerless 
in the matter as his confréres. The advent, how- 
ever, of Sir W. A. White, as our ambassador to 
Constantinople, and the ever-shifting phases of 
the Eastern Question, may at no distant period 
afford an opening for some intervention on our 
part, of which it may be our duty to 
take immediate and complete advantage.’’— 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie read 9 paper on ‘‘ The 
Fivding of Daphnae.”’ The site of Tell Defenneh, 
near Kantara, is now shown, by Mr. Petrie’s 
excavations this spring, to be the Stratopeda, or 
camp of the Ionian and Karian mercenaries, the 
whole spot being covered with Greek and Egyptian 
remains of the XXVIth Dynasty. The fort was 
founded by Psamtik I., and the place was desolated 
under Aahmes by the removal of the Greeks, 
exactly as stated by Herodotus. The palace-fort 
here was the ‘“‘ Pharaoh house in Tahpanhes,”’ 
named by Jeremiah, and the pavement mentioned 
by the prophet was discovered. The building is 
still called by the Arabs ‘‘ The Palace of the Jew’s 
Daughter,” apparently in memory of the ‘‘ King’s 
daughter ’’ of Judah, who fled there with Johanan 
and the Jewish refugees in 587 n.c. The archaeo- 
logical results are mainly in Greek vase-painting, 
a great quantity of archaic pottery having been 
found. Ironwork and jewellery are also common 
on this site, besides immense numbers of weights. 
The foundation deposits of Psamtik I. were taken 
out from each corner of the fort. Mr. Petrie’s 
other discoveries this year for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, at Naukratis, Buto, and Tell Nebesheh, 
were also briefly described.—Mr. A. Baker read a 
paper upon ‘‘ Architecture and Archaeology,’’ 
advocating the closer union of the two.—Among 
the objects exhibited to the meeting was a large 
amphora, found with seventeenth-century remains. 
Mr. E. Budart sent some notes upon this vessel. 
It was thought by the meeting that it was of the 
period of the Commonwealth, and probably for the 
importation of crude oil from the Mediterranean.— 
Mr. Petrie exhibited Egyptian antiquities, 
including some fine examples in gold, 








ARISTOTELIAN Socrety.—(Monday, November 8.) 


Pror. Dunstan in the chair. — The president, 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, delivered his annual 
address on ‘* The Reorganisation of Philosophy,’’ 
of which the following is an abstract. The Kantian 
erain philosophy might be considered at an end. 
It had ended where it began, with Erkenntniss- 
theorie, having given birth to various Absolutist 
theories in its course, and brought philosophy to 
complete disorganisation. To make Erkenntniss- 
theorie the foundation of philosophy was equivalent 
to basing philosophy on psychology, instead of 
vice versa ; the same initial assumption ‘of agency 
in the subject was common to both proceedings. 
Experience without any initial assumptions was 
the only sure foundation for philosophy. But 
experience in this sense was very different from 
what was often confused with it—the experience of 
ordinary life or of the everyday world of men and 
and things. Experience in this latter sense was 
the explicandum of philosophy, and a philosophy 
based upon it was not experimental philosophy, but 
empiricism. Before we could speak, in philosophy, 
of agents or agency, we must show how these ideas 
were acquired by analysis of the content of experi- 
ence in the philosophic sense of the term. This 
analysis would occupy two out of the four Rubrics 
of a reorganised philosophy. Wherever real 
agency was met with in this content, there phil- 
osophy came into contact with the real order of 
nature, the different provinces of which belonged 
to the different special and positive sciences, and 
then the business of philosophy was to harmonise 
its own conceptions of the agencies in question 
with those of science. This was its third Rubric. 
These agencies were reducible under two heads in 
the present state of human knowledge—(1) the 
physica] agency of matter; and (2) the psychical, 
or physical, agency of subjects ir their sentient 
and conscious life. The great first question for 
psychology, at the present day, was to settle 
whether this agency was or was not psychical, as 
contrasted with physical. The idea of a strictly 
psychical agency seemed to have one of its roots, 
at least, in an erroneous assumption of a philo- 
sophicaland not of a scientific character. Which- 
ever view might be held on this point, the ulti- 
timate origin of things must always be specu- 
latively dark to us. Neither mind nor matter could 
be regarded as anything but an ezplicandum in 
philosophy, never as an ezplicatio. The philo- 
sophical mode of dealing with the unknown region, 
thus left beyond the reach of scientific hypothesis, 
belonged to the fourth and last Rubric of phil- 
osophy—its constructive branch. But this subject 
could only be treated properly in connexion with 
the practical or ethical half of philosophy, which 
was, indeed, closely interwoven with the specu- 
lative half, but which embraced, as part of its 
more especial task, the analysis and formulation 
of man’s endeavour to contemplate his personal 
and practical relations to infinite power. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE (Tuesday, Nov. 9). 


Francis Gatton, Esq., president, in the ehair.— 
Prof. Flower exhibited Dr. Utto Finsch’s casts of 
natives of the Pacific Islands, and made some 
remarks upon the collection.—A paper, by Dr. E.T. 
Hamy, entitled, ‘‘ An Interpretation of one of the 
Copan Monuments,’’ was read. The author traced 
a resemblance between the symbol found upon a 
large and regular convex stone at Copan and the 
Chinese Zai- Ki, and considered that the presence 
of such a symbol in the ruins of Copan, where 
there exist so many manifestations of a strange art 
closely allied to the Eastern arts of the Old World, 
furnishes a fresh proof in support of the theory of 
an Asiatic influence over American civilisation.— 
An exhaustive paper, by Mr. H. Ling Roth, on 
‘The Aborigines of Hispaniola,’’ was also read. 


Tur Suettey Socrery.—( Wednesday, Nov. 10.) 


Miss Maruttpe Burnp read a paper on “‘ Shelley’s 
View of Nature as contrasted with Darwin’s.’’ She 
said that had the poet lived a little longer he 
might have succeeded in harmonising his views of 
nature with those so luminously developed by 
Darwin, Alfred Russell Wallace, and other 
scientific thinkers ; and in her opinion the body of 
his poetic work would have gained in backbone 
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and solidity. The poetry of Shelley Miss Blind 
considered to be rather the outgrowth of the 
eighteenth than of the nineteenth century. That 
Shelley was continually expressing a view that man 
was the only outrager of peace and harmony, 
with his artificial civilisation, its king and states- 
mep, its priests and priest-ridden, its irrespon- 
sible power aud arbitrary division of property, its 
class distinctions and abject poverty. Yet in this 

notion the poet proved himself unscientific ; for a 
little further investigation into nature and nature’s 
laws would have taught him that the same strife, 
the same tyranny was raging, even though it was 
seen beneath the garb of beauty. Still, as Miss 
Blind pointed out, Shelley and Darwin, although so 
antagonistic, agreed in that they both believed 
in the ultimate regeneration of the world through 
evolution, though the poet had arrived at the con- 
clusion by faith and faith only.—A vote of thanks 
was proposed by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who, with 
Dr. Furnivall, Mr, Buxton Forman, Dr. Garnett, 
and Dr. Todhunter, addressed the meeting. 

New Suaxsvere Socraty.—(Friday, November 12.) 
8. L. Lez, Ese. (hon. treasurer), in the chair.—Mr. 
Frank A. Marshall read a paper on “The Efface- 
ment of Queen Catherine, Mother of Henry VI.’’ 
When one considered the brilliant circumstances 
of the young queen’s entry into public life, the 
wife of the idolised king and famous general, 
beloved and respected by her husband’s subjects ; 
that she was not like Margaret of Anjou, the 
living evidence of a cowardly surrender, but 
the lovely messenger of peace and the visible 
guarantee that her husband's glorious campaign 
had ended in the obtaining of all, and more 
than all, for which he had fought; that, her 
husband dead, she had his great name to conjure 
with—this must seem one of the most remarkable 
cases of’ historical effacement on record. And one 
would have expected Shakspere, especially after 
his delightful introduction of her in *‘ Henry V.,”’ 
to have found in her stronger dramatic material 
than even-in Margaret. Mr. Marshall then 
reviewed the scanty records concerning Catherine 
from the death of Henry V. down to the 
contemptuous paragraph which recorded her 
own, and showed how her private marriage with 
Owen Tudor had degraded her in the 
popular regard, and aroused a bitterness of 
feeling in England which probably forbade her 
presentment on the popular stage except in con- 
nexion with the people’s idol, Henry V.—The 
chairman reminded the meeting of Pepys’s visit to 
Westminster Abbey, and how he saw Catherine’s 
body, which had lain exposed to view since the 
destruction of the old Lady Chapel by Henry 
VIL, and pointed out that the body must have 
lain so exposed in Shakspere’s time, and that such 
treatment of the body of a queen was probably 
the result of her degraded position in the popular 
estimate.—Dr. F. J. Furnivall held that Shakspere, 
with his notions of kingly and queenly power, 
would have considered such a marriage as that of 
Catherine’s with Owen Tudor as quite putting her 
out of his work. He asked were there no house- 
hold ordinances of Henry VI. which would add 
to the scanty evidence ?—The Rev. W. A. Har- 
rison thought that Elizabeth’s being a direct 
descendant of Catherine made it a difficult 
subject for Shakspere to deal with.—Mr. 
Marshall also read a note upon the ‘* The Earl of 
Warwick in ‘“‘1 Henry VI.,’’ showing that the 
Warwick throughout this play must be Richard 
Beauchamp, the same Warwick asin. ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ 
not Richard Nevile the king-maker; and a note 
upon the date of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ 
summarising the considerations which should guide 
us in assigning a date to the play, which he him- 
self placed in 1596. The general opinion of the 
meeting was in favour of this date, in preference 
to the earlier one of 1594, the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison expressing the strongest opinion that the 
play was written quite at the end of 1596, his 
opinion being founded upon the numerous 
parallelisms which existed between the play and a 
book entered in the Stationer’s Register in July, 
1596, which he felt certain Shakspere must have 
read before writing the play. 





Epinsurecn Maruemarticat Society.—(Friday, 
November 12.) 


Dr. R. M. Ferovson, president, in the chair.— 
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The president gave a retiring address, for which, 
and for the gratuitous use of the rooms of the 
Edinburgh Institution for the society’s meetings, 
a vote of thanks was awarded to him.—Mr. J. S. 
Mackay read a paper on the solutions of Euclid’s 
problems with a ruler and one fixed aperture of the 
compasses by the Italian geometers of the six- 
teenth century ; and also communicated a note from 
r. R. Tucker, giving some novel properties con- 
nected with the triangle.—Mr. A. Y. Fraser read 
a note by Mr. William Renton on the equivocal 
sign.— The following office-bearers were elected 
for the session: president, Mr. George Thom; 
vice-president, Mr. W. J. Macdonald; secretary, 
Mr. A. Y. Fraser; treasurer, Mr. John Alison ; 
committee, Mr. R. E. Allardice, Dr. R. M. 
Ferguson, Mr. George A. Gibson, Mr. William 
Harvey, Mr. J. 8S. Mackay, Dr. Thomas Muir. 


Royat Astatic Socrety.—( Monday, November 15.) 


Cor. Yuue, president, in the chair.—In opening 
the business of the meeting (the first of the 
session), the president alluded to the loss sustained 
by the society in the death of one of its vice- 
presidents, Mr. James Gibbs, late an ordinary 
member of the Council of the Governor-General of 
India.—Mr. H. H. Cunynghame read a paper on 
‘*The Present State of Education in Egypt.’’ He 
commenced by stating that, while volumes have 
been written about the political and financial state 
of that country, little attention had been directed 
to the education of its inhabitants. No renais- 
sance movement had ever come to the Mohammedan 
world. Learning in the past was almost exactly in 
the same condition as it was five or six hundred 
years ago in Europe. To the Mohammedan 
doctor the highest and noblest effort of the human 
mind is an uncritical and unscientific study of the 
complicated rules of Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry. He commits to memory thousands of 
precepts from the Koran, and thousands of sen- 
tences from the poets. His speech abounds in 
parables and elegant similes, involving the most 
subtle and delicate verbal distinctions. As an 
instance of the unscientific nature of his teaching, 
the lecturer stated that lessons in Arabic grammar 
were imparted without even a suspicion that such 
a science as etymology exists. After treating 
defects and shortcomings in detail, he turned to 
the more favourable side of the question, and said, 
in conclusion, that while Egyptians had much to 
learn in the matter of education, they had lately 
been making efforts which deserved the highest 
encouragement. In the face of a deficient revenue, 
they had to contend with religious prejudice, the 
enmity of the university, and the interference of 
foreign powers. Fortunately, the immediate super- 
vision of education in Egypt was now in the hands 
of Yakub Artin Pasha, probably the most highly 
cultivated of all the ministers, and the most 
thoroughly acquainted with European edu- 
cation. Keen to seize new ideas, and yet cautious 
in applying them, the schools, under his hands, 
are being slowly moulded into shape, and bid fair, 
in time, to become really satisfactory.—No dis- 
cussion followed; but thanks were given to Mr. 
Cunynghame for his interesting paper. 


FINE ART. 
Roman Cheshire ; or, a Description of Roman 
Remains in the County of Chester. By 


W. Thompson Watkin. (Liverpool: Printed 
for the Author.) 


Arrer an interval of three years we have to 
greet the appearance of another volume by 
the same author, illustrative of a further 
portion of Britain under the Roman dominion. 
Those who have read his Loman Lancashire 
will be prepared to expect not less interest 
from the perusal of Roman Cheshire, contain- 
ing as it does the location of the Twentieth 
Legion, which held possession of that part of 
Britain for about three centuries. They will 
not be disappointed at the treatment of the 
present volume, which is of somewhat larger 
dimensions than the preceding one ; but which 
shows the same care and labour, and the 





same earnest endeavour to obtain accurate 
information on every point connected with 
local Roman history. 

Diligent search seems to have been made 
into all preceding records both public and 
private, published and unpublished, wherever 
accessible. The writer spares no pains either 
in procuring printed or MS. information, or in 
tracing ancient lines of Roman road, investi- 
gating personally Roman stations, or collect- 
ing and recording “ finds” of Roman coins. 
No point is left to conjecture where careful 
investigation availed to settle it, and no 
authority has been slighted, while any 
spurious information has been set aside. The 
result is a conviction that historic truth has 
been the first object of the writer, and this 
makes the present volume equally valuable 
with the former. 

Happily it is furnished with careful plans 
of the Roman roads and stations, from which 
we perceive at a glance how firmly the 
Roman had planted his foot on this portion 
of Britain and had striven to develop its 
resources. It is well known, from the pigs 
of Roman lead discovered in Cheshire bearing 
the imperial stamp so early as the Emperor 
Vespasian, how soon the mineral resources of 
this district had been brought under tribute, 
if they had been worked at an earlier period 
by native industry, which is somewhat 
doubtful. Pigs of Roman lead of a still 
earlier date have been found in Somersctshire, 
even as early as the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, and another bearing the stamp of 
the Emperor Vespasian alone, before Titus 
was associated with his father; while those 
found in Cheshire have the stamp of the two 
as joint emperors, and are therefore later. 
The fact of the early date of these would 
lead to the belief that the working of lead 
was not unknown to the ancient Britons, and 
only more fully developed under the Roman 
dominion, as the time seems too limited to 
have permitted the conquering power to settle 
the country and to organise ‘* mining com- 
panies,” though we know that merchants and 
traders followed in the rear of Roman armies. 

Deva, which became the quarters of the 
Twentieth Legion, is supposed by Mr. Watkin 
to have had its origin in the campaign of 
Suetonius Paulinus to subdue Mona, and he 
would fix it, with much probability, to about 
the year A.D. 61. He conjectures that while 
the vexillarii of that legion were in the battle 
fought with the British Queen Boadicea, the 
body of the legion had been left to keep the 
neighbouring tribes of the Cangi and Cornavii 
in subjection. This would fix the founding 
of the Roman station at Chester prior to the 
campaign of Agricola (about a.p. 78), and it 
is not at all improbable that the city may 
then have hadits rise. From careful examina- 
tion of the remains found on the site of the 
modern town at different periods, the Roman 
station appears to have been enlarged three 
times, and to have grown in extent, like 
Lincoln, considerably during the Roman 
period. The same will be found to have 
been the case with other Roman cities. 

Mr. Watkin shows great caution about allow- 
ing the dignity of a ‘‘ Colonia” to Deva; but it is 
not at all improbable that it may have shared 
that honour with Gloucester, Lincoln, and 
Colchester, and future discoveries may settle 
the point. The remains found in and around 
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the city are of deep interest, though not so 
plentiful as might have been expected. There 
is along and interesting chapter devoted to 
them, containing a plan of the present walls, 
and the probable successive enlargements of 
the station. It seems very doubtful if any 
Roman work can be traced in the present 
city walls. After a long and careful survey 
of the walls at the meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute during the present year, 
there seemed to be no decisive proof of Roman 
construction, though the walls preserve the 
rectangular form, and may rest, like those of 
other cities, on Roman foundations. 

The remains found within them have hap- 
pily found a safe location in the new 
Grosvenor Museum, where they may be 
studied with advantage, and have had ample 
justice done to them not only in Mr. Watkin’s 
book, where they are carefully delineated as 
well as described, but in two smaller works, 
which made their appearance this year, the one 
being a “synopsis” of the Roman inscrip- 
tions found at Chester, and the other an 
illustrated catalogue of the Roman altars and 
inscribed stones in the Grosvenor Museum, by 
the curator of the museum. It is to be 
regretted that neither of these catalogues 
contain a drawing of the fine altar now pre- 
served at Eaton in a classical structure built 
for the worthy reception of it. Itis inscribed 
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on the back as well as the front, and appears 
to have stood originally in a small chapel by 
itself, as it was found in the midst of a ruined 
heap, on a piece of land abounding in springs. 
A drawing of it is given in Mr. Watkin’s 
book (p. 176); but, though distinct and 
correct, it is hardly worthy of the original, 
which is a very fine altar, and well pre- 
served. 

Among the many engravings given by Mr. 
Watkin is a curious leaden stamp (p. 163), 
from the lettering of which it may be 
inferred that ancient Deva was provided with 
a ‘fire brigade.” It records the ‘‘ century 
of Claudius Augustinus (or Augustalis) of the 
Vigiles.’ The Emperor Augustus raised a 
force of these troops for the protection of 
Rome from fire, called ‘‘ Vigiles,” and amount- 
ing to 7,000 men, in seven cohorts. The 
Emperor Claudius established a similar corps 
at Ostia and Puteoli. Inscriptions (as Mr. 
Watkin observes) have been found which 
prove their existence at Nismes, in France, 
and at Cirta and Tunis in Africa; and from 
the Wotitia we learn that one of these corps 
was in Hungary, and another at Greta-Bridge 
in Yorkshire; also, at a later period, Con- 
stantinople and Ravenna had each a corps of 
firemen. In Rome several inscriptions have 
been found which record these cohorts, and 
are dedicated to the Emperor Caracalla, who 
took a peculiar interest in this force, and may, 
therefore, have introduced it into Britain. 

The Emperor Severus and his son, Cara- 
calla, are most probably recorded in a fine 
altar dedicated to the ‘Genius loci,” by 
Flavius Longinus and his son, ‘pro Salute 
Dominorum invictissimorum,” and they most 
probably visited Deva about the year a.p. 207. 





This altar was thought by Horsley tc commemo- 
rate Diocletian and Maximian; but Mr. Watkin 
gives good reason for believing it to be in 
honour of the first mentioned, as is suggested 
also by Prof. Hiibner. An altar has been 
found dedicated to ‘‘ Esculapius and Salus,” 
who are here grouped together, as on a frag- 
ment of an inscribed stone found not many 
years ago at Binchester, near Bishop Auck- 
land, Durham, and sculptured upon a fragment 
found very recently at Bath in uncovering 
the ancient Roman baths. Some years ago 
(1851) an altar was found in Chester bearing 
a Greek inscription, only a part of which 
remains; since which a still more full and 
interesting stone inscribed with Greek letters, 
containing six hexameter lines in Greek, has 
been found near Brough in Westmoreland. 


| There are not less than seven Greek inscrip- 


tions which have been recovered, most of them 
in recent times, showing the use of that 
language in Britain among the higher classes. 
The fragments of sculpture found in Deva are 
but few and of a rude character; but Mr. 
Watkin’s book contains four excellent plates 
of the ‘‘ Diploma” found at Malpas (a small 
Roman station south of Deva), and he gives 
an account of others of a similar kind found 
in Britain and elsewhere, most of which are 
now in the keeping of the British Museum. 
They form a very important collection, con- 
veying information of the disposition of the 
Roman forces in Britain at different periods. 
Mr. Watkin gives careful notices of the 
different Roman stations in the county, 
together with plans of the sites which remain. 
Thus, Kinderton, the Roman ‘“ Condate,” 
though much injured by the formation of 
roads and a canal, has yielded undoubted 
traces of its importance, as placed at the 
junction of four Roman roads. We have a 
map of the site, and a full description of all 
the remains found there in chap. v., and also 
of the “Salt springs” which appear to have 
been used by the Romans, and are mentioned 
in the chorography of Ravennas under the 
name ‘‘Salinae.” As Roman coins and other 
remains have been found at Northwich, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude with Mr. Watkin 
that the Romans formed a small settlement 
here for the purpose of salt-making, which, 
though unwalled, has been included in 
Ravennas’s list. ‘‘That it was early formed,” 
he says, ‘“‘is probable from the bulk of 
coins found there being of an early period.” 
Wilderspool, near Warrington, the junction 
of four Roman roads, is another point which 
has yielded undoubted proofs of Roman 
occupation, but the name of it is un- 
certain; Mr. Watkin supposes it to be 
the Roman “ Veratinum.” The station, like 
‘*Condate,” appears to have been unwalled, 
and seems to have been the seat of a colony of 
potters, from the quantity of earthenware 
found on the site. As the area is of con- 
siderable extent, and one field, called the 
‘“‘Town Field,” is about sixteen acres, much 
more information might be obtained if careful 
excavations could be made. The name of 
“Town Field” is often attached to Roman 
sites where extensive works of industry have 
been carried on. Thus at Charterhouse on 
Mendip, adjoining a Roman station where 
extensive mining had been carried on in 
Roman times, the field which has yielded 
so many Roman vestiges, and is nearly covered 





with the remains of Roman smelting, is called 
the “‘ Town Field.” 

We cannot touch upon all the points of 
interest contained in Mr. Watkin’s volume, as 
that would extend unduly the length of this 
notice. We can only wish him health and 
strength to prosecute his studies, and that his 
next researches may extend over Derbyshire 
or Shropshire, where there is a fruitful field 
for investigation of Roman remains, and where 
much remains to be opened out, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of former antiquaries. 


H. M. Scarra. 








COPLEY FIELDING. 


Messrs. Vokins, who have been well known 
for their association with several of the water- 
colour masters of the last generation, have 
opened an exhibition of about seventy drawings 
by Copley Fielding. 

Copley Fielding was born within a few 
years of Dewint and David Cox. He died 
six years after the former, and four years 
before the latter. Thus he belonged to 
what has been considered the great time of 
water-colour, though we have now living 
certain men who will be classics as assuredly 
as he and his fellows. Copley Fielding, though 
—like David Cox and Dewint, and like that 
great previncial master, John Sell Cotman— 
employed as a teacher of drawing, was in his 
own time recognised rather more generally asa 
great artist than were the most gifted of his 
contemporaries, Turner alone excepted. He 
brought to the buyers and students of his 
drawings*{fnothing they were not—when he 
brought it—ready to receive. They appreciated 
his prettiness, his delicacy, the facile tragedy 
of his effects of storm, when they could not 
appreciate the simple breadth of Dewint and 
the emphatic shorthand of the vehement art of 
David Cox. He wasa more immediate favourite 
than these masters, and than the not less 
considerable poet of the palette, Cotman. His 
work was sterling in its way, and it was 
generally delicate and agreeable. Such an artist 
as Copley Fielding, with a method so refined, 
and subject-matter usually so pleasing, can 
never go entirely out of fashion—a certain 
popularity he must always retain, and a good 
measure of respect. But, like Bonington and 
like W. J. Miiller, he will be reckoned the 
extremely able craftsmen—not the inspired 
master. The one, and not the other, the present 
exhibition distinctly shows him to be. It 
affords agreeable evidence of his variety, 
conclusive proof that even if he had never in his 
later period tackled the problem of the painting 
of the Downs, under which he lived—a problem, 
by the bye, to which Mr. Hine has since 
quite as successfully addressed himself— 
Copley Fielding would yet have had claims 
to a good place among our painters in water- 
colours. He went to live at Worthing in full 
middle age, and the more famous of ‘‘ the 
Downs” drawings date from this time. How 
often before—not to speak of the exquisite and 
simple directness of the work of his earliest 
time—how often before had he permitted 
himself to idealise Bolton and to elegantly 
exalt Scarborough! Messrs. Vokins have one 
fine Bolton; many fine Scarboroughs. Dover, 
too, was a favourite subject of this agreeable 
master. Unlike Dewint and unlike David 
Cox, he chose by preference a scene that was 
admittedly picturesque. But not until he 
painted the Downs was it his function to reveal 
the beauty in what seems an ordinary land, and 
to add to our capacity for appreciating what 
escapes the common observer. 

Though the exhibition at Messrs. Vokins’s 
does not profess for a moment to be complete, 
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it is extensive enough, and surely, on the 
whole, well chosen; so that, I suppose, the 
lovers of English water-colour will have to 
repair to it. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 


THE Managing Committee of the British School 
of Athens have drawn upa set of Rules and 
Regulations, from which we quote the following, 
as of general interest :— 


“* Objects of the School.—The first aim of the school 
shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology 
in all its departments. Among these shall be 
(i.) the study of Greek art and architecture in their 
remains of every period ; (ii.) the study of inscrip- 
tions; (iii.) the exploration of ancient sites; 
(iv.) the tracing of ancient roads and routes of 
traffic. Besides being a School of Archaeology, it 
shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, a 
School of Classical Studies. Every period of the 
Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
age to the present day, shall be considered as 
coming within the province of the school. The 
school shall also be a centre at which information 
can be obtained and books consulted by British 
travellers in Greece. For these purposesa library 
shall be formed and maintained of archaeological 
and other suitable books, including maps, plans, 
and photographs. 

‘* Students—The students shall consist of the 
following :—(i.) Holders of travelling fellowships, 
studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
the United Kingdom, or the British Colonies. 
(ii.) Travelling students sent out by the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
or other similar bodies. (iii.) Other persons who 
shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they 
are duly qualified to be admitted to the privileges 
of the school. Students attached to the school 
will be expected to pursue some definite course of 
study or research in a department of Hellenic 
studies, and to write in each season a report upon 
their work. Such reports shall be submitted to 
the Director, and may be published by the 
Managing Committee if, and as, they think proper. 
No person shall be enrolled as a student who does 
not intend to reside at least three months in Greek 
lands. The Managing Committee may elect as 
honorary members of the school any persons actively 
engaged in study or exploration in Greek lands. 

“* The Director.—The Director shall be appointed 
by the a Committee, on terms which 
shall be agreed upon at the time, for a period of 
not more than three years. He shall be eligible 
for re-election. He shail have possession of the 
school- building as a dwelling-house; but students 
of the school rhall have a right to the use of the 

at all reasonable times. It shall be his 
duty to guide and assist the studies of students of 
the school, affording them all the aid in his power. 
He may at his discretion allow persons, not 
students of the school, to use the library and 
attend his lectures. He shall deliver at least six 
free public lectures at Athens during the season. 
He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning 
of October in each year to the end of the following 
May, but shall be at liberty to absent himself for 
short periods for purposes of exploration or 
research. At the end of each seascn he shall report 
to the Managing Committee—({i.) on the studies 
pursued during the season by himself and by each 
student; (ii.) on the state of the school premises 
and the repairs needed for them ; (iii.) on the state 
of the library and the purchases of books, &c., 
which he may think desirable; and (iv.) on any 
other matter affecting the interests of the school.’’ 








OBITUARY. 


GEORGE VULLIAMY. 
Mr. GEoRGE VuLuiAmy, for the last twenty- 
five years superintending architect to the Metro- 
litan Board of Works, died on Friday last, 
ovember 12, at his residence at Greenhithe, in 
his seventieth year. 

Mr. Vulliamy was the son of Mr. B. 8. 
Vulliamy, of Pall Mall, and was educated at 
Westminster School. He was, at first, intended 
for an engineer, and passed three years—from 


1833 to 1836—in the drawing office of Messrs. 
Joseph Bramah & Sons, the eminent engineers, 
who were at that time carrying out extensive 
works at Cardiff Docks. In 1836 he was articled 
to Sir Charles Barry, with whom he remained 
for five years, and assisted him upon the draw- 
ings for the Houses of Parliament, Trentham, 
the Reform Club, Highclere, and other build- 
ings. He also acted as architect’s clerk of the 
works at the Reform Club and Highclere, and 
accompanied the late Mr. C. H. Smith in visit- 
ing quarries for the purpose of reporting on the 
stone to be cnatenel in the construction of the 
Houses of Parliament. On the conclusion of 
his articles, he travelled in France, Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor, and made a 
large number of drawings, remaining abroad 
about three years. On his return to this country, 
he commenced practice as an architect, and soon 
acquired a considerable amount of business. He 
subsequently associated himself with his uncle, 
Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, and made the drawings 
for Mr. Holford’s mansion in Park-lane, 
and other important works. In 1861, he 
was elected superintending architect to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works—a _ posi- 
tion he continued to occupy until his death. 
Among his works may be mentioned the church 
in Ennismore Square, the French Protestant 
Church, Bloomsbury, a church at Greenhithe, 
@ memorial tower to the late Lord Ellesmere, 
and other works; for the Metropolitan Board 
he designed numerous fire brigade stations in 
London ; lodges at Blackheath, Bostal Heath, 
and Tooting Bec Commons; the pedestal and 
sphinxes for Cleopatra’s Needle on the Victoria 
Embankment; the lamp standards in North- 
umberland Avenue, and on the Victoria Em- 
bankment. 

Mr. Vulliamy was an accomplished draughts- 
man, and has left a large collection of sketches 
and designs. He was for some years the 
secretary of the Royal Archacological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Vulliamy 
was buried in the churchyard at Stone, near 
Dartford, on Wednesday last. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


RAPHAEL AND THE SIENA FRESCOES. 
Liverpool: Nov. 9, 1883 

If the questions of the genuineness of the 
Venice sketch-book, and of the share (if any) 
taken by Raphael in the frescoes at the Picco- 
lomini Library at Siena, could be settled once 
for all, our knowledge of Raphael’s early 
development might take some clear shape. 

The comparison of four easily accessible 
photographs has thrown new light upon one 
of these questions. The photographs (all 
published by Braun) are of the following 
drawings, ascribed to Raphael : 

Horseman and footmen fighting (Venice, Br. 
147—a drawing often wrongly included 
among those belonging to the Sketch- 
book). 

Galloping horsemen (Uffizi, Br. 505). 

The ‘‘ Cavalcata”’ design for the Sienese fresco 
(Uffizi, Br. 510). 

Design for the Louvre “‘8. George” (Uffizi, 
Br. 507). 

The connexion between the second and third 
of these has long been recognised; but critics 
who deny the genuineness of the ‘‘ Cavalcata”’ 
likewise refuse to see Raphael’s hand in the 
Galloping Horsemen; so that takes us no 
further. The genuineness of the Venice drawing 
has never been called in question. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle think it to have been suggested 
by a study of Lionardo’s cartoon of the ‘‘ Battle 
of the Standard.” The man in front with the 
raised shield is certainly (Miintz, p. 156) imi- 
tated from one of the Dioscuri of Monte 





Cavallo. The same man and his neighbour, 














as Dr. Pfortheim pointed out to me at Berlin 
the other day, are to be found in the right 
foreground of the ‘‘ Cavalcata,” slightly 
changed, of course, but in substantially the 
same postures. The horse (seen in a mirror) 
is there too, only the posture of his head is 
changed. The drawing of the four galloping 
horsemen shows a still closer approximation to 
the same horse. 

Still more interesting in this connexion is 
the S. George design. The horse there has 
long ago been recognised as one of the Monte 
Cavallo beasts, and clearly belongs to the same 
breed as the animals in the Four Horsemen 
drawing. Not only does the subject thus form 
a link between the 8S. George and the Venice 
drawing, but the execution brings them even 
more closely together. 

Of the four drawings mentioned, three must 
have been done by Raphael about the end of 
1504 or the beginning of 1505; the fourth (the 
‘*Cavalcata’’) must have been made after them, 
if not by Raphael, at all events under his super- 
vision. It can scarcely any longer be denied 
that Raphael had some share in designing this 
particular fresco, however little advantage 
Pinturicchio took of his help. The design, 
however, must now be put well into the early 
part of Raphael’s Florentine period. Doubt- 
less at this time he paid a visit to Siena and 
made the picture of the ‘‘ Three Graces,”’ which 
groups itself as naturally with the ‘‘ Knight’s 
Dream ”’ at the National Gallery as the Louvre 
**§$. George’ does with the ‘8S. Michael” of 
the same gallery and the “S. George” at 
Petersburg. 

The Monte Cavallo horses seem to have been 
favourites in the school of Lionardo; and 
Raphael’s study of the * Battle of the Stan- 
dard” (which was drawn by Lionardo between 
January and December, 150+) and of some 
Lionardesque drawings of the Roman statues 
may well have been simultaneous. 

W. M. Conway. 








THE SOUVENIR CATALOGUE OF THE FRENCIL 
AND DUTCH PICTURES IN THE EDINBURGH 
EXHIBITION, 

Edinburgh: Nov. 20, 1886, 

Would you allow me to point out a small 
error in the notice of this catalogue, which 
appeared in the AcADEMY of November 6 ? 
You say ‘*... with the design of showing 
the influence of Constable on continental 
art...” 

I had no such intention, my motive being 
the much more simple one of forming a col- 
lection of pictures selected merely for their art 
merit, so far as my knowledge went. I even 
went so far as to refuse to lend myself to this 
vague, though it may be patriotic, scheme. 

R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tu trustees of the British Museum have 
entrusted Mr. Ernest Budge, assistant in the 
department of Oriental antiquities, with a 
mission to Egypt. He was to start on Friday. 


Mr. E. J. Grecory, we hear, has just 
received the distinguished honour of an invita- 
tion to paint his portrait for the gallery of the 
Uffizj. He has lately been occupied with 
@ portrait group of two children—one of them 
the daughter of M. Charles Deschamps—and 
with a river ssene—a canoe on the Upper 
Thames. These pictures, and quite possibly a 
third, will go, in al! probability, to the Royal 
Academy next spring. Meanwhile, for the 
approaching exhibition of the Institute, Mr. 
Gregory has ready a study of a single figure— 
that of a young lady in evening dress, 
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Mr. CHARLES GREEN, whose place among 
the first of living water-colour painters no 
reasonable person can be seriously disposed to 
contest, has lately been employed in work in 
three mediums. He has painted in oils, for the 
forthcoming Institute, a picture of a pretty 
lady sitting in a wonderfully picturesque chair. 
He has executed some drawings in black-and- 
white in commemoration of the journey which 
William Hogarth and Samuel Scott took to 
Rochester and Queenborough, and these are 
curiou-ly full of character and humour. And, 
finally, he has begun what is sure to be a very 
important water-colour—a fitting companion 
to his great drawing of ‘‘ Little Nell and her 
Grandfather at the Out-door Fair,”’ and to his 
only less considerable interior showing how 
very comfortable Florence Dombey could make 
Captain Cuttle. Mr. Green’s genius is happy 
when he may linger in the theatre, and the 
new drawing will be found to record the visit 
of Little Dorrit to her sister, the ballet-girl. 
Little Dorrit interviews the young lady at 
‘*the wings,” and the wings are just as they 
were at the Victoria Theatre many years 
ago. 

WITHIN the last few days certain additions— 
in the one case of a formal and in the other of 
an informal kind—have been made to the 
collections in the museums of Bethnal Green 
and of South Kensington. At Bethnal Green 
they have arranged for exhibition the pictures 
and drawings belonging to the bulky bequest of 
Mr. Joshua Dixon, a gentleman of Devonshire, 
who amassed a large, but, generally speaking, 
very unimportant assemblage of works of 
painting—we were going to have written 
works of art—in oil and water-colour. Seriously, 
Mr. Dixon’s intentions in making his bequest 
may have been excellent. It is only his judg- 
ment that must have been to some extent 
defective. He bought a few good things, and 
much quite commonplace work, which is of a 
kind that no changes of fashion in matters of 
art can ever by any possibility bring into favour. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the collection should have been already 
‘‘spotted,”’ and the authorities called somewhat 
to account for laxity of judgment in accepting 
it. a 

Ar South Kensington there will be placed 
upon the redecorated staircase walls—probably 
before this paragraph is in the hands of our 
readers —a certain group of pictures by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, which, though they have quite 
lately been seen in another place, it will be a 
pleasure to have again under the eye. The 
works, include, we believe—and this, of course, 
is a matter for régret—only one portrait: that 
in which Mr. Watts has pourtrayed the rigid 
piety of one of the most prominent of living 
ecclesiastics. Cardinal Manning's portrait will 
hardly hold its own, for human interest, if it 
should ever come to be placed beside Sir John 
Millais’s noble presentment of the benignity of 
Cardinal Newman; but it is nevertheless an 
historical document of great value. Then there 
is Mr. Watts’s own noble lesson of tolerance— 
“To all the Churches” — many children 
gathered indeed under one fold. And there is 
to be the deeply touching canvas, ‘‘ Love and 
Death,” in which, with look and gesture half- 
beseeching, half-imperative, the ever-youthful 
Love beats back for a moment the dread figure 
whose progress and eventual victory are yet 
inevitable. Furthermore, there is the quite 
exquisite ‘‘ Hope,” which was one of the most 
legitimate attractions of the Grosvenor Gallery 
last season. Altogether, it will be a pleasant 
and instructive contribution; and an earnest, 
we may hope, of that larger public bestowal 
which perhaps the most thoughtful of the 
artists of the age proposes one day to make. 


many minor exhibitions now open by Mr. 
Mendoza, who will have on view a collection of 
drawings in black and white, in King Street, 
St. James’s. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
On Saturday last, at the Crystal Palace, 
there were two new works, one of which was 
interpreted by a new player. Gade’s Violin 
Concerto in D is an interesting addition to a 
section of musical literature which, as G. truly 
remarks in the programme-book, is not too 
full. In describing Gade’s music, the same 
authority tell us thatit ‘‘is steeped in the pecu- 
liar Scandinavian character as that of no other 
composer”; but surely he must for the 
moment have forgotten Grieg. Gade’s Con- 
certo was published in 1581, and it appears to 
be the only work of the kind for a solo instru- 
ment that he has produced. It consists of 
three movements: an Allegro full of refinement 
and feeling, a quiet Romance, and a lively 
Finale. Mr. John Dunn, a young and talented 
player, gave an exceedingly neat rendering of 
the work. In his tone and style there was 
much to remind us of Joachim. Mr. Dunn 
seems to have a career before him. The 
programme commenced with Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s overture written for the openmg of 
the Liverpool Exhibition, 1886. Like many 
pieces de circonstance it shows the composer’s 
skill rather than his fancy. It is scarcely a 
work that will add to his reputation. It was 
carefully performed under Mr. Manns’s direc- 
tion. Another excellent piece of orchestral 
playing was the prelude to ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.” At the Richter concerts this is 
generally followed by the closing scene; here it 
was given as adapted by the composer for 
concerts by means of a closing section. The 
great event of the afternoon, in the eyes 
of the public, was undoubtedly the appearance 
of the famous tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves. In 
hearing him sing ‘‘ Waft her, Angels” from 
‘‘Jephtha” one could not but feel pleasure at 
the noble style of interpretation, and regret that 
so fine a voice should not be able to preserve 
its pristine freshness, strength, and flexibility. 
Of course, Mr. Reeves met with a hearty 
reception. The programme was full of good 
things; for it included Schumann’s magnifi- 
cent ‘‘Rhenish”’ Symphony, a selection from 
Godard’s ‘‘Scénes Poétiques,” and solos for 
voice and violin. 

The programme of last Monday’s Popular Con- 
cert included a small novelty—three movements 
from a Grieg Suite, entitled ‘‘Aus Holberg’s 
Zeit ’’—in other words, in old-fashioned style. 
Grieg certainly cleverly imitates some of the 
old masters, but there is enough Grieg to pre- 
vent us from imagining ourselves transported 
back to the eighteenth century. This is as 
it should be; for bare imitations of bygone 
periods, even if clever, are of little worth. 
Mdme. Frickenhaus played all three numbers 
with great clearness and neatness of finger, but 
the Aria would have been all the better for a 
little more warmth. The rest of the programme 
does not require detailed notice. Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda and her usual associates gave 
a fine rendering of Mendelssohn’s Quartett in D 
(Op. 44, No. 1). Miss Hope Glenn was the 
vocalist. 

The Shelley Society announced a performance 
of the poet’s lyrical drama ‘“ Hellas’ last 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall. Shelley’s 
fine lines—with omissions and transpositions 
—were murdered by the principal reciter. 
There was someone else who represented the 
‘* voice without ” ; and his energetic delivery of 
the few lines allotted to him came as a welcome 
relief after the monotonous drawl of the im- 








AN addition will be made next week to the 
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personator of Mahmud, Hassan, the Jew, and 
the Messengers, But our business is not so 
much with the performance—or rather non- 
performance—of the drama, as with the 
choruses set to music by Dr. W. C. Selle. Who 
this gentleman is, or what his career in the past 
has been, we are unable to say. The Shelley 
Society made a grievous mistake in entrust- 
ing him with the setting of Shelley’s fine 
lines. Some composers have nothing to say, 
and yet manage to say that nothing very well. 
Dr. Selle possesses no originality whatever, 
and only the vaguest knowledge of either form, 
part-writing, or orchestration. We say no 
more. We hear that the Shelley Societyintends 
to repeat “‘ Hellas’ next year; and let us hope 
that before then it will commission some well- 
known composer—say Dr. Parry, Dr. Mackenzie, 
or Dr. Stanford—to provide music worthy 
of the poet, and thus wipe out the remem- 
brance of the weak and ridiculous sounds heard 
last Tuesday. The composer conducted his own 
work; and, it is but fair to add, many of the 
numbers were much applauded. There was a 
fairly good audience. 

The first of the series of London Symphony 
Concerts took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. The programme com- 
menced with the ‘‘ Magic Flute” overture, after 
which came Beethoven’s Concerto in C (Op. 56) 
for piano, violin, and violoncello—a work which 
has not been heard for some time in London. 
Such a division of labour is curious rather than 
satisfactory. Of course Beethoven is always 
worth listening to, but this concerto does not 
rank among his inspired works. The solo 
parts were well performed by Mdme. Haas. 
Mr. R. Gompertz, and Signor Piatti. The full 
tone of the last named at times threw his 
coadjutors somewhat in the shade. The prin- 
cipal work of the evening was Brahms’s Sym- 
phony in D. The orchestra, led by Mr. 
Carrodus, includes some excellent players. Mr. 
Henschel directed without score, and proved 
himself an intelligent and careful conductor. 


| He was a little too demonstrative; but we 


shall soon find out how far this was owing to 
the excitement of a first night. To be a great 
conductor three things are requisite, and of 
these Mr. Henschel certainly possesses two— 
musical knowledgeand musical feeling. We were 
most pleased with the first and third movements 
of the symphony and with the ‘‘ Good Friday” 
music from ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ which came afterwards. 
The programme concluded with the Prelude to 
the third act of ‘‘The Troubadour.” Mr. 
Henschel is an eclectic. The programme-book, 
issued at half the usual price, contained no 
music type. Descriptions of pieces are all very 
well; but the public has become so used to 
analyses, with extracts, that we believe they 
w:ll be missed when Mr. Henschel performs 
new or unfamiliar works. The Beethoven 
Concerto was unfamiliar, but easy to follow. 
We think Mr. Henschel will be wise to recon- 
sider this matter. There was one vocal piece, 
a tenor air from Gliick’s ‘“‘Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride,” sung by Mr. Charles Kaiser, whose voice 
seems better than his method. There was a 
moderate but appreciative audience. The 
second concert will take place next Thursday. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


ANOTHER English composer is about to 
venture on an opera. Mr. B. Luard-Selby, 
who wrote the music for the performance of 
‘‘ Helena in Troas” at Hengler’s, is engaged on 
“The Ring,” a romantic opera founded on the 
story of the bridegroom who gave his ring to 
Venus. The libretto has been composed by Mr. 
Henry Doone. 














